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CHAPTER X. 


WARNING AND RESULT. 


« The setting of a great hope is like the setting 
of the sun.” 

This is what Hugo Duncan says to himself, as 
having watched the cavalcade out of the gates of 
Cliffton, (Lovelace accompanying them for the 
sake of the ride,) he finds himself aloné, face to 
face with the realization of what has befallen 
him. 

He begins to understand it now—to compre- 
hend the height and depth and breadth of mean- 
ing which it has for him. He has asked Roslyn 
to be his wife, and she has said No; all is over— 
his hopes, his plans, his very life, as it were, 
seems to him blotted out by that simple word 
from a girl’s lips. He has been so single-hearted 
in his devotion—he has given so much, and 
thought so little of return—that he is startled now 
by the passionate agony of his despair. 

“TI knew how I loved her, I knew how the 
thought of her was twined into my heart,” he 
says to himself; ‘* but I did #o0¢ know how awful 
it would be to have to do without her.” 

Then he thinks, or tries to think, how mad he 
has been to hope for any other end. How staid, 
and grave, and middle-aged he must seem to this 
girl in the first flush of her youth—the girl who 
has by her side a lover fitted for her in every re- 
spect. 

“ What could be more natural than that Geof- 
frey Thorne should win her heart?” he thinks. 
“ God grant he may deserve her! But howI would 
have loved her and cared for her, and made her 
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life a thing of sunshine, if she had but given me 
the power!” 

So it comes back to that sad and bitter “ if” 
which makes the burden of such anguish. The 
mystery of it is almost appalling. Why should 
that be denied to one, which is given to another, 
with often less desert ?—-how is it that love, (be it 
ever so true-hearted) cannot win love in return, 
but must stand back and see its crown of life 
taken down by careless hands? There is no 
answer for these questions, asked as they are by 
many passionate hearts ; and there is no hope, no 
comfort, to lighten the darkness of such an hour 
as passes over Hugo Duncan now. 

It has set its mark upon his face, deepening 
lines which, before this grief came upon him, 
were scarcely to be perceived, and giving an al- 
together new expression to his eyes when Love- 
lace sees him, alter returning from the ride to 
Verdevale, This ride, it may be said, proved by 
no means so agreeable as Mr. Lovelace had anti- 
cipated, for Roslyn was not herself at all—being 
silent and distrai¢ to a most unusual degree—in- 
deed, exciting in him a suspicion which the first 
sight of Duncan’s face confirms. 

“ By Jove, he has done it!” thinks Lovelace. 
“T half-suspected that he would—and yet I am 
surprised. What a fool he was, to be sure! A 
child might have seen that he had no chance— 
that the girl’s head is too full of other things.” 

What it is that stands for “other things,” in 
Mr. Lovelace’s mind, may readily be imagined; 
and it may also be imagined how warmly he con- 
gratulates himself on his opportune arrival, and on 
the apparently brilliant success of his line of 
strategy. 

Except for the betrayal of his face, Duncan bears 
himself well, and makes no confession of suffer- 
ing; but Lovelace is not surprised, when supper 
being over, and they sitting with their cigars by an 
open window, through which all manner of sweet 
odors come on the damp air, he says, abruptly ; 
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“Should you mind, Harry, if 1 left you, here 
alone for a week or two? I have'Businessfwhich 
makes it necessary for me to go away, and I don’t 
know how long I may be delayed. I leave every- 
thing at youg disposal and serviee, however, if you 
can face the prospect ¢f)solitude for a time.” 

“ My dear fellow,” says Lovelace, “ don’t hesi- 
tate for a moment. Tam quite used to living 
alone—in Louisiana, you know, I have often to 
spend several months on the plantation, where 
the madre never goes—and I should. be:inclined 
to pack my traps and be off, if I thought that you 
would let my presence here inconvenience you 
in the least. Go, by 4ll-means, and don’t hasten 
back a day earlier than you would otherwise on 
my account.” 

“ Remember, then, that I leave you in full 
command of the house and stable; and if you are 
quite certain that you won’t be lonely, I think I 
will be off to-morrow morning.” 

“TI am quite certain that I shall not be lonely,” 
answers Lovelace. “TI have an unlimited capac- 
ity for indulging in dolce far niente, and then, 
there is Verdevale where I can occasionally drop 
in for a little society.” 

“ Yes,” says Duncan, “I have no doubt they 
will be glad to see you; only—he hesitates an in- 
stant, a new thought flashing into his mind for 
the first time—* don’t go too often, Harry. Re- 
member that there may be danger in such inter- 
course, for you and—for some one else, perhaps. 
You don’t misunderstand me, I hope. I”’—he 
chokes a littlke—“I have nothing to win or to 
lose, there.”’ 

“TI do not misunderstand you,” says Lovelace. 
“T accept your warning in exactly the spirit in 
which you mean to convey it, and I assure you 
that I shall avoid any trifling that would lead to 
possible danger. I hope I am a man of honor— 
at least I know what is due to the woman I have 
promised to marry. If I fancied that there was 
any danger for Miss Vardray or myself, in our 
chance association, I should leave here instantly. 
But ’—he shrugs his shoulders, lightly—“ I am 
somewhat too 4/asé to fall in love with a girl’s 
pretty face, and I should insult Miss Vardray if I 
supposed that I was so fascinating as for my 
presence to be fraught with danger to her peace 
of mind. However,’”’—he pauses for a moment, 
then goes on—* I appreciate your feeling; and if 
you desire it, I too, will leave to-morrow morning.” 

“ No, no, certainly not,” says Duncan, shocked 
at himself for having seemed to imply distrust of 
the other’s honor. “By no means, Harry; I 
only meant to warn you in a kindly way—people 
often drift into such things as this without con- 
sidering where they may end, until it is too late. 
Stay here as long as you like, and go to Verdevale 
whenever you feel inclined, They are the most 
hospitable people imaginable, and will be glad to 
see you, I am sure.” 





Se the matter ends, and the next morning sees 
Colonel Dunga drive away from the door of 
Cliffton, his destination altogether uncertain in his 
own mind. But in such a malady as his, the im- 
pulse of flight is always strong; thesufferer feels 
as if passive ats is thore than can be borne, 
as if there may be relief elsewhere, or at all 
events as if motion is in itself a Sort of relief. 

It is with the most sincere satisfaction that 
Lovelace bids his host adieu, and watches the 
vehicle in which he is borne away, as it vanishes 
from view. “ Poor fellow!” he thinks. “ He 
has certainly had a ‘ facer’—but how lucky it 
all chances for mie |” 

To fully explain this luckiness, it must be 
stated that Mr. Lovelace has become interested in 
Roslyn beyond the point necessary for strategic 
success. Not that he has in the least fallen in 
love—for that is something of which he is abso- 
lutely ineapable—but, like many men of bound- 
less egotism and small passion, he has a facile 
fancy which is easily taken captive by a new 
charm, easily stimulated by resistance, and utterly 
ended by possession. ‘This temporary interest 
being genuine, gives a character of earnestness to 
his flirtations, which is the chief secret of their 
success. He not only seems to be, but is, thor- 
oughly taken captive for the time! being; and real 
ardor, like real everything else, has a power 
which the counterfeit can never possess. Interest, 
especially in love affairs, can never be very well 
simulated; and if it ever successfully imposes 
upon its. victim, it is because that victim is, for the 
moment, incapable of an act of judgment. Now 
Lovelace, being well assured that Roslyn has re- 
fused his cousin, might readily feel that his self- 
appointed task as a strategist is unnecessary,; but, 
in truth, the girl herself has wakened his admira- 
tion and excited his vanity to a degree which 
makes him eager to pursue the affair for his own 
gratification and amusement. He feels that his 
fascination has been, in a manner, defied, and this 
consciousness acts upon him as a challenge. He 
must see those frank and fearless eyes fall before 
his, the lovely color deepen as it has never 
deepened yet at his coming or his voice. For 
him, a veteran in flirtation, to be baffled by a girl 
as narrow in experience as she is young in years, 
is, he feels, altogether unendurable. The longing 
to win her favor, the desire to draw from her some 
sign that she reciprocates the feeling so strong in 
himself, is almost as intense with him as with a 
real lover; only there is the great and essential 
difference, not only that his motive is altogether 
selfish, but that the desire, once gratified, will 
prove as short-lived as it is now keen, 

Under these circumstances, he naturally does 
not long delay presenting himself at Verdevale. 
Before half the morning has elapsed, he is sitting 
with the family group on the broad, vine-shaded 
piazza, and has told the news of Colonel Duncan’s 
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departure. If he had doubted what share Roslyn 
had in this, the expression of her face as he speaks 
would assure him of it: She starts, her color 
changes, and she looks downward, uttering not a 
word, while the rest express their surprise! 

« Why, you are left quite alone at Cliffton, then, 
Mr. Lovelace,” says Mrs. Vardray.:: ** Will you 
not be very lonely 2” 

« I.shall be alone, but not lonely,” answers 
Lovelace, with a smile. “I Cannot affirm that I 
am one of the people who make it their proud 
boast that they ‘ are never less alone than when 
alone ;’ but I have some resources within mytelf, 
and I do not object to a little solitude now and 
then; it gives one time for reflection; which the 
rush and whirl of one’s ordinary life does not.” 

“ Yet I should think you were much more at 
home in the rush and whirl,” says: ‘Mrs.. Vardray, 
who is secretly distrustful of this. fancy: for soli- 
tude, and inclined to the opinion’ that Colonel 
Duncan should have taken his guest with him. 

“I am afraid the meaning of that’ is not very 
complimentary to me,” replies the young man; 
“but Iam bound to confess that in a general 
sense you are right. I must also confess: that I 
should doubtless look upon solitude at Cliffton in 
a very different light if I had not society at 
Verdevale to cheer me.’ 

This is well brought in, and obliges Mrs. 
Vardray to make a becoming rejoinder, in the 
form of a hope that he will not hesitate to 
frequently cheer himself with the society of 
Verdevale. ‘But we must not monopolize you,” 
she goes on. “ There are some pleasant families 
in the neighborhood whom you might like to 
know.” 

Anxious not to excite distrust, Lovelace does 
not avow his decided disinclination to meet any 
of these pleasant families, but replies in general 
terms, and waives the subject, being quite deter- 
mined that he will suffer no diversion of the kind. 

The morning passes in pleasant idleness, but, 
although Mrs. Vardray acknowledges the charm 
of the intruder, this charm only steels her purpose 
the more against admitting him to any greater 
familiarity than can possibly be avoided, 

“He must go home; I shall not make a prece- 
dent by asking him to stay to dinner,” she says 
resolutely to herself; and in order to avoid the 
awkwardness ef disregarding what seems almost 
an obligation of hospitality, she leaves the piazza 
about the time when she knows that Lovelace 
must order his horse. But, alas! “ the best laid 
plans of men and mice gang aft aglee,” and it 
chances that Mr. Vardray steps accidentally upon 
the scene just as the young man has reluctantly 
issued the order. 

“ What, Mr. Lovelace,’”’ says that hospitable 
gentleman, without an instant’s consideration ; 
* going to ride home at this hour of the day ? 
Tut, tut! you’ll have a sunstroke! Take dinner 





with us, and go home in the cool of the evening ; 
that is the proper thing to do. Since you are 
alone at Cliffton, we need have no comipunction 
about keeping you.” ’ 

“Itis I who should have the conipunction, I 
am afraid,” says Lovelace. “ You are very kind, 
but really’ to trespass upon your hospitality so 
much—” 

“ Nonsense !” interrupts Mr. Vardray. “We are 
not used to that sort of talk here. Weare always 
glad to see our friends; and I feel that we ought 
to take particular charge of you, since Duncan 
has gone off and left you in this shabby way. 
Never mind about the horse,|Jim ; the gentleman 
is going to stay.” 

Lovelace does not gainsay this, for in fact he 
would be very much disappointed if forced to go. 
He has not seen Roslyn alone at all this morning, 
and he wants te see her alone, for several reasons, 
whieh may be briefly summarized : first, to gratify 
himself; secondly, to carry his wary siege of 
sentintent a little farther; and thirdly, in order to 
discover the meaning of a change in her which 
is very perceptible. She has been remarkably 
quiet all morning, and there is an air of effort 
about her which strikes and. puzzles him. |The 
true solution does not occur to him—that she is 
thinking of Duncan, with a sorrowful and imper- 
sonal realization of the pain she has inflicted ‘upon 
him-—but he does think that she may be regretting 
her answer, perhaps, in which case it is, from all 
points of view, essential that he should efface' this 
regret with stronger feelings as soon as possible. 

When Mr. Vardray has countermanded the 
order for his horse, he turns, therefore, to Roslyn 
and says: 

“If I stay, may I not beg for the pleasure of a 
ride with you this afternoon? Pray, say yes ”— 
as she hesitates—* you don’t know how much I 
have built upon the hope of it.” 

“You must have built very quickly, then,’’ she 
says, with a flash of her accustomed brightness as 
she looks at him ; “ if the idea has only.occurred 
to you since papa begged you to stay.” 

“ I was not speaking of this special idea, but 
of the general hope of riding with you,’ he re- 
plies. “ If you remember, I proposed shat instead 
of our excursion yesterday,” 

* Don’t speak of our excursion yesterday,” 
she says, with a little shudder. “ It wasa failure 
from beginning to end.”’ 

“It was not all a failure to me,” he says, 
* That time on the tock, for instance—” 

He breaks off abruptly—what a great part of 
the capital of a flirt unfinished sentences are !— 
but his well-trained eyes say much, and Roslyn 
meets them. But now, as before, he is uncertain 
what effect the eloquent glances have upon her. 
She only smiles with a gay maliciousness. 

* The time on the rock would be still more 
memorable if you had fallen into the river, as. I 
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fancied you would,” she says. “A day at the 
falls seems incomplete without anybody having 
been wet.” 

“And you are absolutely sorry that I was not 
covered with absurdity as with a garment!” he 
says, reproachfully. “What have I done to 
deserve such vindictiveness? But I will forgive 
you all evil hopes and intentions if you will go to 
ride this afternoon,” 

“I usually ride with Geoffrey,’’ she answers; 
“ but for once—yes, I will go with you.” 





CHAPTER XI. 


GEOFPREY FORMS A RESOLUTION. 
Three weeks have passed since the pic-nic to 
the Falls, and since Colonel Duncan left Cliffton, 


on unexplained business, when Geoffrey goes up | 


to Roslyn one morning as she stands on the 
piazza, and says, abruptly : 

“ Will you take a walk with me? I have 
something to say to you. 

She looks at him with a little surprise, not so 
much on account of his drusgueriz, for that of 
late hasibecome a marked characteristic of manner 
with poor Geoffrey , as on account of the formality 
of the request ; but she answers quickly, with the 
air of one anxious to conciliate : 

“Of course ; I shall be very glad to take a walk, 
if you will bring me my hat and gloves.” 

He goes into the hall, finds the hat and gloves, 
and returns with them. She ties on the first, 
draws on the second, and then, looking at him 
with a smile, says, ‘1 am ready; where shall we 
go ?”? 

“ Oh, anywhere,” he answers. “ It makes ‘no 
difference to me; but we had better go into the 
woods, I suppose; there we may be free from in 
terruption,”’ 

She understands exactly to what special inter- 
ruption his sareastic emphasis refers, but she 
answers: 

** By all means, let us go into the woods; I 
always enjoy a walk there,” 

So they set forth—more like a pair of new ac- 
quaintances than like two people who havé grown 
up from childhood together— take their’ way 
through the garden, and, passing ‘out of the gate, 
soon find themselves in the wood beyond, Avoid- 
ing the path which leads in the direction of the 
Stanhope place, they follow another that takes 
them deep into the heart of the green shades, and 
finally brings them to the bank of a limpid stream, 
that runs gaily over its stones “in little sharps 
and trebles.’’ 

“ This is where we used to come to fish,” says 
Geoffrey, flinging himself down on the mossy 
bank. “Many a minnow have I caught here— 
smd so have you, Roslyn: You were a famous 
fisherman in those days.” 





“ I wanted to do everything that you did,” says 
Roslyn. “I wonder I did not kill myself in trying 
to keep pace with you in all possible sports. My 
great grief was that I could not usea gun; but 
after I nearly shot you, papa forbade it, you 
know.” 

“Did you. nearly shoot me?” says Geoffrey, 
looking up at her as she stands over him, in the 
flickering light and shade, a sight “to make an 
old man young,” in the winsome’ grace and 
sweetness of her youth. “ By heaven, 1 wish you 
had succeeded !” 

If spoken lightly, the words would mean 
nothing, but there is a passionate earnestness in 
the young man’s voice and eyes that. startles 
Roslyn. 

“ Why do you talk so?” she says in a reprov- 
ing tone. “It is very wrong—very foolish.” 

“It may be foolish; but it is not wrong,” he 
answers. “At least it is not untrue. Don’t you 
know that I would rather have died than have 
lived to suffer what I do now ?” 

“Are you suffering ?” she says, gently, sitting 
down by him. * I am very sorry.” 

“Yes, I heave no doubt you are sorry; I have 
no doubt’ you would’ be still more sorry, if you 
could know all that I suffer,’’ he replies; * but 
you are not sorry enough to help me, Roslyn.” 

* How can I ?” she asks in a low voice. 

“You know,” he answers, not looking at her, 
but at the sunlight flickering down through the 
green boughs overhead to the flashing water. 
“ You know what I feel for you—that is, you know 
something of it—and you may judge, therefore, 
what it costs me to see you drawing farther and 
farther away from me every day.” 

“ But I. am not drawing away,’ she says, 
eagerly. “ Why do you fancy such things? You 
are just what you always were to me, Geoffrey— 
just what you always were!” 

“Am 1?” he says, still not looking at her. 
“ Well, I suppose I ought to be content with that 
—but I am not. I wanted to be more to you, and 
I see that I cannot be.’ There is the trouble, and 
you can’t help it—not unless you tell me that 
some day you will love me well enough to marry 
me.” 

Silence—a trovbled silence on Roslyn’s part, in 
which ‘she dimly hears the gurgle of the brook 
over its stones, and the rusile of the leaves above 
her head. This is no new revelation to her of 
Geoffrey's feeling ; but now as ever it troubles her 
—coming as an element of discord into her life, 
marring the serenity of her attachment to him by 
demanding something which she cannot give. It 
is in the nature and necessity of love to do this— 
to cast away that which it has as valueless, because 
it cannot have more, Friendship and affection 
are scorned by the imperious tyrant—* all or 
nothing,”’ is his demand, and he flings aside much 
that might sweeten life, as failing to satisfy the cry 
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of his hot heart. So it is now with poor Geoffrey. 
What is Roslyn’s affection to him, when the love 
of which she is capable is reserved for some other 
man? “I want her heart, her whole heart!’’ is 
what he says to himself; and while he says it, he 
feels that it is not for him to win that heart. 

«I don’t know how to answer you,” she says at 
last, slowly. “It seems to me strange that you 
should think of such a thing. We have always 
been like brother and sister, and I—I cannot have 
any other thought. If you would put away such 
ideas, Geoffrey, we should be a great deal 
happier.” 

“ You might as well tell me to put away part 
of myself,” says Geoffrey. “ It has grown with my 
growth, and strengthened with my strength. I 
have never had any other idea, Roslyn, as far as 
you are concerned. But I did not bring you out 
to tell you this,” he goes on, abruptly, “for I 
think you know it as well as I do; I only wanted 
to tell you that I am going away.” 

“Going away !”’ repeats the girl. A sense of 
dismay comes over her—what malign fate is this 
which seems to force her to estrange and send 
away her friends? The tears rise into her eyes. 

“ © Geoffrey, don’t, pray don’t go!” she says. 
« What harm have I done to you? Why should 
you leave home because I cannot feel towards you 
exactly as you desire ?” 

“That is not why I am going,” answers Geof- 
frey. “If it were simply ¢kat, I would wait and 
hope: but I cannot stay and see another man win 
you before my eyes; and that is what is coming 
to pass, Roslyn.” 

She answers not a word. Her eyes fall before 
the searching gaze of his, and she begins nerv- 
ously to pull to pieces a daisy that she has gath- 
ered. She would reassure him if she could; but 
can she ? 

Seeing his fears confirmed by the expression of 
her face, and by this significant silence, the young 
man struggles for an instant with the sharpness of 
his pain—for how deceitful in hope the heart is we 
never know, until some such moment of keen 
realizing certainty comes—and then, having 
mastered it by an heroic effort, goes on: 

“It is hard for me to see this ; harder than you 
can even imagine,” he says. “ But will you 
believe me when I tell you that I almost forget 
myself in thinking of you? I am certain—more 
certain than I can express—that you are making 
a great and terrible mistake in giving your heart 
to this man; and I would be willing to suffer all 
that I do, and more besides, if I could only warn 
you to some purpose.” 

His earnestness is pathetic in its sincerity ; and 
if he feared to speak, he sees when Roslyn )ifts 
her eyes that there was no need of fear. 

“IT have not given my heart to him yet, Geof- 
frey ; at least, I don’t think so,” she says, almost 
in a whisper. “ But tell me—I want to be rea- 
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sonable—why do you think it would be ‘a great 
and terrible mistake ’ if I did so ?” 

“ Because I do not trust him!” says the young 
man, energetically. “ You will think that is no 
reason, perhaps; but if one’s distrust has good 
ground, it is not to be despised; and it is not 
jealousy that makes me distrust him. There is 
Colonel Duncan ; it would cut me to the heart to 
see you marry 47m ,; but I should know that you 
had given your heart and your life to one who is 
incapable of betraying any trust placed in him; 
and, therefore, I should not be without comfort. 
But what should I feel if I saw you give yourse?f 
to this other man? He is careless; he is selfish ; 
by his own confession he has idled away his life, 
and sought nothing but the gratification of his own 
pleasure; if he has a high thought, or a high 
aim, I have never heard him utter the one, and 
he has certainly lost sight of the other.” 

“You are very severe,” says Roslyn, flushing 
deeply. “I thought something like this of him 
at first; but a man may drift into modes of life 
which he would not deliberately adopt. He has 
had everything to tempt him to idleness and 
pleasure ; but now that he is oid enough to think 
seriously, he says he feels the need of higher 
aims and more definite objects.” 

“TI have no doubt he tells you so,” says Geof- 
frey, “ for young as he is, he knows that no phea 
is so effective with a woman as that which says, 
‘Help me to mount to higher things.’ Well,” 
he goes on, after a moment’s pause ; “ I have said 
my say, and I am glad it has not made you angry. 
Give ita little thought, won’t you, Roslyn? Indeed 
I speak as if—as if I were your brother.” 

He looks pleadingly at the girl, who returns 
his gaze with an expression which perplexes him 
—the expression of one who is wakening to the 
consciousness of new perceptions. 

* Yes, I will think of what you have said,” she 
answers, “‘ but I wish that I could hear no more 
of the subject—I mean from anybody. I thought 
love sweetened and broadened life; but, instead, 
it seems to fill it with bitterness, to make one 
hurt one’s friends, and take them away from one. 
Am I punished for wishing to taste everything ? 
It must be better to believe in some things, than 
to taste them. But you won’t go away, Geoffrey, 
surely you won’t go away!” 

“There is no reason why I should stay,” says 
Geoffrey gloomily. “I am sure I am not agree- 
able company to anybody, while if I go to poor 
old Uncle James—I had a letter from him this 
morning, begging me to come—he won't care 
how miserable I am.” 

“ But J care,’”’ says Roslyn, who feels as if this 
is more than she can bear. “ Geoffrey, it is not 
just—it is not right,’ she cries passionately. 
“ You should not make me feel as if I had will- 
fully made you wretched. How could I help 
it?” 
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“Of course you could not help it,” replied 
Geoffrey, whose chivalry is stirred by this appeal, 
“Tama brute and a fool to have said anything 
about it—but don’t fret! If you want me to stay, 
I’ll stay. No doubt I should be more miserable 
away from you than with you; so I won’t go— 
now.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


HONOR BEFORE ALL THINGS. 


On the afternoon of the same day which wit- 
nessed the scene with Geoffrey in the morning, 
Roslyn ends her siesta somewhat earlier than 
usual, and comes down stairs equipped for walk- 
ing. From the lightness of her step in passing 
through the house, it is evident that she does not 
wish to attract attention, and Geoffrey, who is 
stretched at ease on a sofa in the sitting-room 
does not stir as he sees her pass swiftly and al- 
most noiselessly through the hall. “She is go- 
ing out,” he says to himself, “and she does not 
want a companion, She must expect to meet 
Lovelace.” 

Jealousy and injustice generally go hand in 
hand, and so they do in this instance; the truth 
being that Roslyn, as she lies awake during the 
long hot hours of the afternoon, pondering the 
perplexities of her situation, has decided that she 
will take counsel with Lettice, who she knows 
possesses a remarkably clear power of judgment. 
“It will be a comfort to speak to somebody,” she 
thinks—and so thinking, determines to walk over 
to the Stanhope place, since Lettice is detained at 
home by the sickness of some members of the 
family. 

Outside the house the heat is not so great as 
within, for there is a light, fresh breeze stirring, 
and the sun in declining westward has lost the 
fierceness of his power, Long shadows are 
stretching over the green sward, while floods of 
level light stream between the great trunks of 
the forest trees, and light up all the sylvan picture 
with glory. 

Roslyn, who is quick to feel the beauty and 
sweetness of nature, is walking along the wood- 
land way, swinging her parasol in one hand, while 
her eyes roving to right and left take in all the 
loveliness of the scene, when suddenly a turn of 
the path brings her face to face with Lovelace. 

She is so much astonished that for an instant 
she cannot speak, and it is he who, lifting his 
hat with a flashing smile, says: 

“ What a wonderful thing the power of divina- 
tion is! I felt sure that 1 should meet you, and 
here you are all alone, like a fairy princess.” 

“T am on my way to see Lettice,” she replies, 
“so it is very natural that 7 should be here; but 
| am surprised to see yeu.” 





“The explanation of my appearance is very 
simple,” he says. “I was paying a visit to Mr. 
Stanhope, and being tempted to go to Verdevale 
by this path—for I felt an instinct approaching to 
a certainty that I should meet you—I asked him 
to send my horse over later by a servant. Now 
may I ask if your intention of going to see Miss 
Stanhope is fixed as fate, or may I not propose a 
diversion ?” 

“ My intention is by no means so fixed that it 
does not admit of a diversion,” says Roslyn, 
smiling, and owring to herself that the pleasure 
of being with him is not lightly to be relin- 
quished ; “but before I speak positively, I must 
know what you propose.” 

“1 propose that we shall take a walk through 
these beautiful woods, and find, perhaps, some 
spot as lovely and lonely as the glen where you 
led me one morning—do you remember ?—where 
we can rest and talk,”’ 

“I can lead you tothat same glen, if you like,’’ 
she says. “ It isa favorite haunt of mine, but— ” 

She stops, remembering that it was in the very 
place of which he spoke that Geoffrey gave his 
warning so short a time ago; and fraught as it is 
with that association, she hardly feels like going 
to. it now. 

“ But what?” he asks, as she pauses, “Surely 
you don’t mean that there is any reason why you 
cannot go? Is there any important matter de- 
manding that you shall see Miss Stanhope ?” 

“O no, not any at all,” she answers. “I was 
only thinking that novelty is a desirable thing 
sometimes, and that I can take youto many other 
places quite as lovely as that.” 

“ Novelty’ is not always desirable,” he says 
softly. ‘When certain places are associated with 
pleasant memories, one prefers to return to those 
places in preference to the loveliest that have no 
such associations. But what made the charm in 
this place can make it in another, so lead me 
where you like.” 

“ Let us see what we can find, then,” she says, 
turning into the woods. 

What they have found half an hour later, is a 
cool, green nook, all in shade, save that its tree 
tops are gilded still with the declining rays ot 
the sun, An abrupt hillside covered with a 
wealth of tangled greenness rises over it, and at 
the base of this flows the same bright, capricious 
stream which runs through the glen Roslyn has 
avoided. It is likely that she forgotten ali her 
reasons for avoiding it, and that the stream brings 
no reminder to her thoughts, for Geoffrey would 
certainly groan in spirit could he see how inter- 
ested she is in the talk of her companion. 

That the latter knows so well how to command 
this interest, is no small part of his attraction, 
and yet, as Roslyn has sometimes felt, if she were 
called upon to state clearly in what the charm 
of his conversation consists, she would be unable 
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to recall anything that could be expressed in 
words. It is, indeed, a charm of manner more 
than of words, and it is also largely owing to the 
infusion of a personal element. Unconsciously, 
as it appears, but in reality very consciously, 
Lovelace’s talk falls into the channel of discus- 
sing his own or his companion’s life and character, 
tastes and opinions. When we are talking of 
ourselves, we do not weary; and if we feel any 
thing like a keen interest in another, we do not 
often weary while he talks of himself. Lovers, 
whether acknowledged or unacknowledged, are 
tireless in egotism, for the exchange of confiden- 
ces on all these points of personality is only an 
exchange of egotism. 

The conversation on this occasion, however, is 
drifting into deeper meaning than usual, for Love- 
lace, as he lies back on the grass and looks up at 
sun-reddened tree-tops and the blue sky beyond, 
says meditatively : 

“What a perfect existence this is! What an 
ideal life—a dream of summer days, and happi- 
ness, and peace! If only life, the whole life, 
might be like it, what could one ask better ?” 

* One would not ask anything very extravagant, 
then,” says Roslyn, who, sitting on the root of a 
large tree, looks as much like a nymph and as 
little like an ordinary girl as possible. “ Of course 
it cannot be always summer, but life in the country 
flows in the even current that you see, very much 
the same at ail seasons. Frankly, I think you 
would grow very tired of it after awhile,” she 
adds, with a laugh. 

“You say that because you don’t know, or you 
don’t care to acknowledge, what makes the charm 
for me,” he answers, quickly, with an irritation 
in the words like the irritation of pain. Nor is 
this feigned. Those who play with edged tools 
are likely to be wounded; and to Loveiace’s 
great surprise, he has found of late, that he is 
wounded very deeply indeed. He meant to trifle, 
and trifling has grown into earnest before he 
knows where he stands, Whether it be impulse, 
fancy, madness, or what, he feels at the present 
moment that he would give anything of which 
his life holds the possession or the promise, to be 
free to make the girl who sits before him entirely, 
his own. But he is not blind to the real and 
tangible obstacles to such a step. He is an en- 
gaged man, a man overwhelmed with debt, and a 
man who must “ do the best for himself,” let the 
consequences be what they may. But he is also 
a man who is accustomed to following the fancy 
of the moment, whenever it does not interfere 
with the more serious matters of life, and he has 
grown day by day more recklessly anxious to win 
from Roslyn a confession of love, at least. 

*« Whatever makes the charm for you,” she an- 
swers, a little surprised by his manner, “there is 
no harm in saying that you might grow tired of 
such a pastoral mode of life. I can tell you by 





experience, that it is quite possible to grow tired 
of it. And if 7 feel this, what would yow feel, 
whose life has been so different.” 

“ Very different, indeed,’ he says, “ but it is 
the fact of this difference which makes me appre- 
ciate what I have found here.» I have told you 
before this how I have squandered my fortune 
and thrown away my chances in life, been an 
idler, a good-for-naught, a spendthrift in every 
way; but I have not told you yet what is the 
heaviest fetter upon me, what I feel most bitterly 
now.” 

“ No,” the answers, looking at him with some- 
thing of curiosity, but more of apprehension— 
for she is instinctively aware that some blow 
which may strike her very hard is about to fall— 
“you have not told me, If it is anything yoa 
dislike to dwell upon, don’t tell me.” 

“I must tell you,’”’ he says in a voice that seems 
hoarse with resolution. In truth it has occurred 
to him as a sudden inspiration, that perhaps by 
means of the truth he may most readily and with 
least responsibility arrive at the full knowledge 
which he desires, and which it is now an impera- 
tive necessity with him to gain. “I ought to 
have told you long ago,” he says, “but I have 
been living in a paradise of dreams, and I put 
away all disturbing recollections, thinking that 
forgetfulness for a little while could do no harm, 
But it Aas done harm, for awaking must come at 
last to all dreaming ; and to me it has come in the 
bitter realization that I love you with all my 
heart—and that I am engaged to marry another 
woman!” 

Silence—a silence which may he felt. The 
world seems going round with Roslyn, and there 
is the sound as of many waters in her-ears. The 
shock is so great that for a minute she is stunned, 
and she feels with a dull sense of consternation 
that she has absolutely no control of her coun- 
tenance or her voice. She is incapable of utter- 
ing a word, and after a moment he goes on: 

“ Do you know what this means for me? It 
was a family contract made with my cousin, a 
mere arrangement de convenance ; but my honor 
is hound, and I, who carelessly entered into the 
bondage, feel now that I, have sold every pos- 
sibility of happiness in life. Roslyn,” he draws 
nearer and takes her hand before she can prevent 
—“what am I todo? I love you, you only, you 
alone!” 

Then Roslyn forces her stiff, dry lips to speak, 
and says, with a composure that surprises her- 
self; 

“It seems to me that there is only one thing 
for you to do. If your honor és bound, you must 
fulfill your engagement. As for what you feel 
for me ”’—drawing her hand from his clasp— 
“ that, fortunately, is a matter of no import- 


ance,” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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‘“THE OPAL RING.” 


BY KATE CROSBY. 





* October's child is born for woe, 
And life’s vicissitudes must know ; 
But lay an opal on her breast, 
And hope will lull those woes to rest.” 


« Well, I guess¢I’m fated to know ‘ life’s vicis- 
situdes,’ but heaven help me if I am born to 
know any more about them than I do already, for 
no opal graces this breast of mine,” I say, as I 
turn from the window, “and there is no likeli- 
hood,” I continue, “of my ever being so fortunate 
as to possess one,” and my eyes survey the room 
which though very cosy and comfortable enough, 
does not exhibit that sign of wealth in any way 
suggesting opals. I throw myself in a chair 
stare into the fire, and go over my past life. The 
happy times we had when wealth was ours; the 
dark days when my father’s absent air and troubled 
looks, my mother’s tearful eyes, told me some- 
thing had gone wrong, when my father invested 
the last dollar he owned in a speculation which 
proved a bubble; the darker days still, when, 
having learned of the failure of his expectations, 
by which he intended to rebuild his fallen for- 
tunes, my father went half mad with despair, the 
report of the pistol which rang through the silence, 
and the lifeless form stretched on the office floor, 
told the men, who, stricken with horror, had 
forced in the door, that Edward Houston Mor- 
daunt was dead, and by his own hand, 

The sale of our house and furniture came 
next, and finally the severing of all the so-called 
friendships which had existed during our palmy 
days. 

Foremost among the soi-disant friends was a 
gentleman named Reginald Vaughan; he was 
several years my senior, handsome and polished ; 
in fact, an elegant man of the world. Ah, me! 
I was only eighteen, and ’twas the old story; 
the earnest blue eyes caused mine to sink be- 
neath their gaze, as they had caused many an- 
other woman’s, and at thé end of six months’ 
acquaintance the engagement between the hand- 
some Reginald Vaughan and the wealthy Miss 
Mordaunt was announced in the fashionable 
world. So, in my hour of deep distress, to whom 
could I turn for comfort but to the man who had 
often told me, that if God saw fit to take my 
wealth, gladly would he toil from early till late, 
and for his reward ask but my love. 

My mother had passed from one fainting spell 
into another, until exhausted she fell into a heavy 
slumber, My brother Fred, who was two years 
younger than I, sat gazing out the library win- 
dow, his face, like mine, white and careworn ; but 
there was a look of horror in his eyes that haunted 
me for many aday. That afternoon, returning 
from college, he saw a crowd near father’s office ; 
several men were loitering near him, and in an- 





swer to his question as to what was the matter, 
one replied, coolly : 

“ Oh! a man, who was foo) enough to blow his 
brains out; speculating did that business, for they 
say he’s lost every red he had inthe world. I’ 
bring them swell Mordaunts down a peg when 
they hear the old gentleman’s shot himself. 
What the mischief’s the matter with you?” he 
exclaimed, more quickly, as looking up, he saw 
the ghastly, horror-stricken face of my brother, as 
he stood for an instant as if turned into stone; 
then suddenly, without a word, Fred strode up 
the street towards home. 

I met him in the hall; a look at my face suf- 
ficed to tell him that what he had heard was 
true. “I know everything,” was all he said as 
he entered the library. 

Two hours after I went in search of him, aad 
found him, as I said, sitting white and stern, and 
that awful jook in his once laughing eyes, I 
rang the bell, and bade the servant take the note 
I gave him to Mr. Vaughan’s office; then going 
to my brother, I put my arms around his neck and 
burst into tears; we were very fond of each 
other, and I felt his arm tighten around me, and 
soon hot tears mingled with mine; ’twas that, so 
said the doctor afterwards, which saved his rea- 
son. Suddenly he burst forth, “ Father was a 
coward!” 

“ Fred, Fred!’ I exclaimed, in horror, “ think 
what you are saying.” 

** Yes, and I mean it,” he went on, “ a coward 
to leave us, not only in poverty, but with a stain 
on our name which time can never efface from 
the memory of the world.” 

Before I could speak, the door opened, and a 
note directed in Reginald’s writing was handed 
me. I tore it open hastily, but stood aghast at 
the first words. “My Dear Miss Mordaunt,” 
Finally I managed to read further; he said he 
had heard of our sad bereavement, and was 
deeply grieved for me; but as he had come of a 
proud family, upon whose escutcheon no stain, 
however slight, had ever been cast, he thought. it 
would be best if I would break our engagement. 
He went on to say that if there was anything he 
could do for us he would do it gladly, and begged 
to remain “my sincere friend, Reginald Stuart 
Vaughan.” I read the note to the end, and yet 
stood conning over every word, as if they each 
contained some terrible fascination for me. I 
was aroused by my brother touching me. 

“ What is it, Trix,’’ he said, anxiously, “ any 
more bad news?” 

I gave him the letter and left the room. Going 
straight to my own apartment, I took the letters 
and presents which Mr. Vaughan had sent and 
given me at various times, and was arranging 
them with a precision which was painful to my- 
self, preparatory to returning them, when my 
brother entered. “I have answered your note, 
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Beatrice,” he said, quietly, handing me a letter 
written in his fine, firm style. It ran thus: 

“Mr. VAUGHAN—My sister desires me to inform 
you that she releases you most gladly from your 
engagement, and returns your letters and gifts. 
We are highly honored at your offer to help us, but 
we do not need your assistance, for though but a 
boy in years, I am fully able to protect my mother 
and sister. 

‘‘ FREDERIC CARROLL MORDAUNT.” 

When I finished, the tears were coursing down 
my cheeks, and Fred, taking the note from me, and 
pressing one loving kiss on my forehead, left me. 

The funeral took place very quietly, and then 
we disappeared from the fashionable world ; our 
names were forgotten as utterly as if I had 
never trod the pavements of the “ Promenade,” 
proudly conscious of being the belle of the sea- 
son—as if I had never been the “ observed of all 
observers ’’—the heiress of the immensely wealthy 
Mr. Mordaunt, and the betrothed wife of the 
handsomest man in the city. Well, well, such is 
life—and here I waken to the fact that it is grow- 
ing dark; that the room is as cold as charity, 
and that I wanted to practice for the last time the 
Easter anthem for to-morrow. I had quite a fine 
soprano voice, and thanks to my father’s love of 
music, it had been thoroughly cultivated, and I 
found it invaluable to me at this time. I had 
engaged as first soprano in one of the largest 
churches in the same part of the city in which we 
now lived, directly after my father’s death; and 
two years constant practice, together with the 
cultivation it had received, served to develop 
my voice wonderfully, until my singing became 
quite noted up-town. Just as I sang the last 
note, the tea-bell rang, and my brother coming in 
at that moment cried: ‘“ Bravo, Trix, that vocal 
organ of yours is something of which we might 
be justly proud,” Two years had made a great 
change in this. brother of mine; in spite of his 
youthfulness, there was a manly air about him; a 
determined set to the finely curved lips; a steadier 
light in his eyes; in fact, 1 considered him a para- 
gon of brothers. 

The next morning was bright and clear, but the 
walking dreadfully slippery, as a day of snow 
and one of rain is apt to make it; so my brother 
and I, with many injunctions from mother to be 
careful, set out for church. We were not very talk- 
ative. My mind reverted to the pleasant Easter 
mornings we used to have, and I guess Fred’s was 
not far from mine. My eyes were fixed un the 
ground, and I was humming absently, “Christ 
the Lord has risen to-day,’’ which was to be the 
master-piece of the morning; suddenly J saw 
something spark, but thinking it was only the ice, 
went on. I had gone but a step or two, when I 
let go my brother’s arm and turned back. 

“ What have you dropped,” he inquired, as he 
saw ge stoop. 





“Oh Fred!” I exclaimed without answering 
his question, “ look what I have found!” It lay 
glittering in my gloved palm, an opal ring set 
with diamonds. 

Without any provocation I burst out laughing. 
Fred looked up in surprise. “Listen brother mine ; 
I was born in October, an unlucky month, ‘ But 
lay an opal on my breast ;’ or finger, it don’t mat- 
ter which, I imagine—‘ And hope will lull my 
woes to rest,’ and behold! Fate has thrust the 
wondrous talisman upon me,” I continued, in a 
semi-tragic tone. 

“ Weil, we won’t talk about ‘ Fate’s thrusting it 
upon you,’ until we find out to whom it belongs,” 
Fred interposes practically, “ and then, perhaps, 
the owner of the ‘wondrous talisman’ might 
seriously object to your kind Fate bidding you 
appropfiate articles which don’t belong to you. 
But come along, or we shall be late for church, 
and you would not feel very much indebted to 
your ‘fate,’ if you were to hear the second 
soprano murdering the solo by which you were 
to have won so many laurels.”’ 

“ Wise boy,” I remarked, slipping the ring on 
my finger, and drawing on my glove. I arrived 
just in time, and I think the talisman must have 
commenced to show its power at once, for I never 
sang so well in my life; or as the papers said in 
recording the Easter services, ‘‘ Miss Mordaunt’s 
voice rang through the church like the clear, 
musical tones of a bell. Her rendition of the 
anthem, ‘ Christ the Lord,’ was grand, and some- 
thing to be remembered by all who heard it.” 

Fred declared I grew-a foot taller as he read 
out the notice with a dramatic flourish, 

We advertised day after day, until a month had 
expired, yet no one put in a claim for the ring. 
“It was surely fashioned by my fairy god-mother 
and placed where my glance alone should fal] 
upon it,” I say, laughingly, to my brother, who 
was examining the costly baubie at the gas-light, 
whilst I was dressing for a soiree. Not in such 
attire as I used to array myself, and I smile in- 
voluntarily as I don a plain black silk; yet Fred, 
with brotherly enthusiasm, exclaimed: ‘ There 
won’t bea handsomer girl in the room; and 
those scarlet flowers look a thousand times better 
on you than all their diamonds will on others.” 

I thank him with a kiss for his remark, and 
off we start. 

The room was quite crowded when we en- 
tered, and passing through the throng, I took my 
seat near the piano with some ladies who, like 
myself, had volunteered to contribute to the en- 
joyment of the assembled guests. 1 was the first 
to sing; the piece was “ Robert, toi que j'aime,” 
from the opera of “ Robert le Diable.” As I 
finished, quite a storm of applause greeted me. 
I bowed my thanks, and for an encore sang some 
simple ballad. Suddenly I looked up,and saw a 
gentleman with his eyes intently on me, I 
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flushed crimson with anger, but, concluding my 
song, I took my brother’s arm and was presently 
so busy talking to my friends, and listening to 
the music that the circumstance soon faded from 
my mind. As I was leaving, a lady touched my 
arm and whispered, “I have a cousin, Mr. Hazel- 
tine, who is wild to be introduced to you, my 
dear, and until this moment I have had no op- 
portunity.” 

I hesitated an instant, but raising my eyes, I 
saw the “cousin” was no other than the “ im- 
pertinent man,” as I privately called him, who 
had annoyed me, and now he was watching me so 
closely as to make me fairly clutch Fred’s arm 
with indignation. 

“ Your friend is very kind,” I replied quietly, and 
not without a shade of sarcasm in my voice, “ but 
Ihave not a moment to spare ;” and before she 
could speak I bowed a smiling “ good-night” to 
Mrs. Lennox, and sailed by the offending indi- 
vidual with an air, as Fred said, absolutely majes- 
tic. 

“T declare,” I exclaimed to Fred as we were 
walking home, “ I cannot forget the look that man 
gave; there was something so searching in it, as 
if he were trying to read my very soul.” 

“ I'd like to pitch him into the street,” growled 
Fred, ferociously. 

But try as I could, it was some time before I 
could entirely forget the intentness of the gaze. It 
was about a week after the occurrence that I re- 
ceived a note inviting me to a small company. 
Once more the trusty black silk was called into 
use, but ornamented this time with buff roses; and 
Fred’s criticisms again proving satisfactory, we 
were soon ushered into the lovely parlor of Mrs. 
Lennox. 

The evening passed very pleasantly; towards 
the slose I was sitting in a bay window awaiting 
the return of my escort, who had left me for a few 
moments, when I heard a man’s voice ask: 
“Whom do you mean? The lady in black and 
buff? Why my dear fellow, she is the daughter 
of Edward Mordaunt, who commited suicide some 
years since; rather a gzy old boy, I imagine. 
Nad too much to do with the handling of other 
people’s money.” 

“ Did you know her?’ was the next question. 

“ Slightly ; mere acquaintance, that was all,” 
was the answer, in a careless tone. 

Instinctively I arose, and parting the curtains 
saw Mr. Haseltine, and with him—ah! I knew I 
could not be mistaken—Reginald Vaughan. Both 
gentlemen started as they saw me. I rested my 
eyes, apparently very casually, on Mr. Vaughan's 
face ; but I know they must have shown some of 
the scorn I felt rise within me, for he colored 
vividly. He made a move as if to speak to me, 
bat not noticing it, I took the arm of my escort 
who at: that moment returned, and walked down 


the room. 





“ By Jove! she heard you;” Mr. Hazeltine 
said, in a smothered voice, as I passed them. 

Vaughan shrugged his shoulders, but I saw his 
teeth sink in his underlip, an old fashion of his 
when deeply vexed. I dared not look again, for 
they had turned, and their eyes were upon me. 

Later Mrs. Lennox came to me, leaning on Mr. 
Hazeltine’s arm. “This naughty boy would be 
put off no longer,” she said laughingly, “so allow 
me: Miss Mordaunt—Mr. Hazeltine.” 

1 bowed coldly, and he, taking a seat by my 
side, talked of music, dancing, in fact everything 
which interested me, but extracted scarcely more 
than monosyllables from me. The man’s: perti- 
nacity angered me. Suddenly I was startled by 
the change in his voice, it was so full of honest 
sympathy, as he said in a low tone, “I am sorry 
you overheard our conversation this evening.” 

My eyes flashed. “ Ifthe gentleman,” I replied, 
putting a sarcastic emphasis on the word, “ had 
adhered to the trath, he would have done well. 
Although my father may have been unfortunate, 
he was never dishonest.”” As I finished I fairly 
trembled in my indignation. ‘ Of the money in- 
trusted to him,’”’ I continued, “the owners re- 
ceived every penny.” 

At that moment my brother came up ; s0, rising, 
l introduced Mr. Hazeltine, and bidding him 
“ Good-night,” I went to the dressing room. As I 
was coming down stairs, before leaving the house, 
Mr. Hazeltine met me and said : 

“If Mrs. Lennox will be kind enough to bring 
me, may I have the pleasure of calling on you? 
I acknowledge,” he continued, smilingly, seeing 
I hesitated, “ 1 was but just introduced ; still, you 
will also have to acknowledge that it was not my 
fault.” , 

I laughed involuntarily, “ Well, yes, if Mrs. 
Lennox will bring you” I said presently. 

“ Thanks,” he said, heartily ; and wishing him 
again “ good-night,” I left. 

One evening about a week after this incident, 
Mrs. Lennox, accompanied by Mr. Hazeltine, 
called. We had a most delightful time; the 


| “impertinent man” possessed a wonderful tenor 


voice, and we found so many sorgs which we 
could sing together, that eleven o’clock struck 
before we knew it. 

“ Good gracious, Tom,” exclaimed Mrs. Len- 
nox, “if we do not hurry home my husband will 
think we have eloped.’”” So donning her out-door 
apparel they bade us good-night, Mrs. Lennox 
laughingly declaring that now Tom had found 
his way here, she expected that there would be 
no end to his visits. 

“ Always supposing it is with Miss Mordaunt’s 
permission,” interposed her n, looking at me. 

“ You have it,” I answered smiling. 

“ But put in a proviso,” put in Mrs, Lennox, 
“that he always behaves himself.” 

“ Do let me put in a word edgewise, Hela,” 
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said Mr. Hazeltine; “1 was going to thank Miss 
Mordaunt for her kindness in granting my re- 
quest ; and now to you,” he continued, “I have 
to say, that the sooner we go the ‘better, or else 
you will have all my badness told.” So laughing 
gayly they departed. 

It was not the last visit which Mr. Hazeltine 
paid us, and he was now also a constant atten 
dant at ourchurch. “It is so much more conven- 
ient than the one to which Helen goes,” he re- 
marked gravely; and in fact was so regularly my 
escort home, both from morning and afteznoon 
services, that Fred finally declared his mission 
over. 

“ Nonsense,”’ exclaimed I; ‘you and he do 
the talking, and all I can do is to listen.” 

“Oh yes;” returned Fred dryly, “ he talks to 
me, but looks at you, and I know he is thinking 
all the time, ‘ Why on earth does she have that 
bore of a brother tagging after her all the time ?’ 
I say Trix,” he continued, suddenly looking 
me straight in the eyes, “is that opal ring going 
to ‘lull your woes to rest,’ or if not the ring, is 
something or somebody else going to? That is,” 
he added, “ generally supposing a life of single 
blessedness to be the greatest of woes to a 
maiden fair.” 

“Don’t talk foolishly; I do not care for”’— I 
stopped, and then continued hastily, “ anybody 
that is of the masculine gender, except yourself,” 
and then, throwing him a kiss, I left the room. 

Several evenings after this, upon the occasion 
of one of his visits, Mr. Hazeltine and myself 
had been singing, when he startled me by saying 
suddenly: “Do you know, Miss Mordaunt, 
why I looked at you so intently the first evening 
I saw you?” 

I shook my head. 

“First, on account of your singing; and 
second, because of the remarkable resemblance 
of that opal ring on your finger, to one I lost some 
two months. or so previously. I was obliged to 
leave the city the next day, and only returned the 
morning of the day I met you.” 

“ Why, I found this ring,” I exclaimed, “on 
my way to church on Easter Sunday. We put 
advertisements in the papers for a month; but as 
you did not return home until a month later, it is 
not likely you could have seen them, so it must 
be yours ;”’ and I drew the ring off my finger. 

“Wait a minute, my dear young lady,” he 
said, smilingly, until I prove whether or not the 
article in question is my property.” 

He took the ring from me, and upon pressing 
one of the diamonds, the opal flew back and dis- 
closed atiny picture of a very beautiful lady ; 
then taking a locket which hung from his watch- 
chain, he opened it, and there was a counterpart 
of the lovely face. “It is my mother’s picture,” 
he said softly; “she gave me the ring when she 
was dying.” 





Here Fred put his head in at the door to ask 
some question, and I exclaimed: “ There, Fred, 
my fairy godmother proved a myth after all, for 
I have found an owner for the ring.” 

My brother came in, and after a few moments 
were occupied in examining the ring, he turned 
to the with a wicked smile and said: “ ‘October's 
child is born for woe,’ etc.; commence to weep, 
Trix, my dear, for the gloomy future ; your opal’s 
gone, and your fairy godmother’s a fraud.” 
And then, to my disgust, he related in full, with 
a few exaggerations, the account of my finding 
the ring. Mr. Hazeltine laughed heartily, and 
bravely defended Fred from my attacks, until that 
young gentleman fled precipitately from the room. 

“ Now for the reward,” said Mr. Hazeltine, 
when we had finished laughing. 

“ Which will be,” I interrupted, ‘that you ac- 
cept the position of tenor in our choir, which 
Mr. Hastings offered you at Mrs. Lennox’s last 
soiree.” 

“Ts that all?” he asked, in apparent surprise ; 
“would you accept no other reward?” 

“I do not understand you, Mr. Hazeltine,” I] 
replied haughtly. 

Just then mother came into the room to con- 
gratulate him upon the recovery of his ring, and 
remained until he took his departure. So of 
course nothing further was said, and I bade him 
good-night very coldly. 

“What did he mean ?” I said angrily, after I 
had entered my own room; “did he think ] 
would take money ? I wish his ring had been at 
the bottom of the Red Sea before ever I saw it. 
Iam afraid I shall have to return to my first 
opinion of him.” 

The next day a picnic was to go to Mr. Len- 
nox’s country seat. I had anticipated a glorious 
time; but now I was so vexed that I could have 
remained at home; but Fred had only two weeks’ 
vacation from the office in which he had ob- 
tained a situation immediately after father’s 
death, and he had set his heart upon going; so I, 
could not disappoint him, for he would not go 
without me. So, as the carriages laden with 
merry, laughing people drove up, I smothered 
my anger as best I could, and took my seat with 
the others. Somehow, vexed as I was, and flirt- 
ing desperately with my neighbor, I took a dis- 
like to the girl! who was raising her eyes so be- 
witchingly to the smiling face of Mr, Hazeltine. 
“I think,” I said to myself, “he might have had 
the decency to show in some way that he re- 
gretted what he said last evening. But I don’t 
suppose he does regret it,” I continued moodily ; 
“or at least he does not seem to.” 

“Your wits must certainly have gone wool- 
gathering, Miss Mordaunt,”’ exclaimed my neigh- 
bor, Mr. Hartley, “for I have said at least a 
dozen pretty things to you, and I don’t believe 
you have heard one of them.” 
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I started, and looking up quickly, caught the 
eyes of Mr. Hazeltine fixed upon me. I colored 
deeply, and wondered if he had read my 
thoughts. 

The place was only a few miles from the city, 
so about eleven o’clock we were wandering about 
the lovely grounds at our own sweet wills, : It 
was a beautiful morning, the birds seemed ready 
to burst their little throats in their efforts to out- 
vie each other in their sweet music. The great 
profusion of flowers rendered the air fragrant with 
delicious perfumes; but I did not feel very amia- 
ble, and the gay laughter only served to make me 
worse; so I stole off unseen, and found a lovely 
spot, thickly inclosed with cedars on the side 
towards the house, and almost so on the other. I 
pressed the low branches of the trees aside and 
stepped in; then seating myself on the grass, was 
brooding over the insult, as I termed it, which I 
had received, when some one suddenly sat down 
beside me, and Mr. Hazeltine’s voice said: 

“ People who do not wish to be discovered, 
should take better care of their property,” and he 
held up my crimson scarf, “I found it just out- 
side,” he continued, “so I knew some one else 
had found out my favorite resort, and I gave a 
pretty fair guess who that ‘ some one’ was.” 

“I beg you pardon, Mr. Hazeltine,” I said 
coldly, “1 was npt aware I was trespassing.” 

“You foolish little girl,” he said, in a half- 


vexed tone,—‘t No, you shall not go,” and he 
held my arm tightly, as I attempted to rise. 
Presently he exclaimed; “Come, 1 want to 
know what I have done that I deserve all these 
dark looks and dignified tones.” 
“I think you might know yourseif,” I replied, 
a trifle excited, while tears of wounded pride 


stood in my eyes. “I may be poor, Mr. Hazel- 
tine,”’ I went on, “ but not poor enough to accept 
rewards ’’—at this juncture I heard a low laugh; 
I looked up, and our eyes met. Like a flash I 
comprehended everything, and the color mounted 
to my face as I turned my head away. 

“ Not if the reward consists, Trix,’’ he said 
softly, putting his hand on mine, “ of the life-long 
love and devotion which even such a blundering 
fellow as I am will give you?—and tne opal 
ring, which, in spite of your fairy godmother, 
slipped off your finger, but only to find a perman- 
ent resting place on it again—if you wi//, Trix ?” 
This very softly, with a suspicion of pleading in 
the voice. I don’t think I made any answer; 
and if that is so, he certainly took “ silence for 
consent,” and appeared perfectly satisfied. 

Some little time after, we returned, to find the 
party at dinner, 

“Ah! here come the truants,” exclaimed Mr. 
Lennox; “ I am glad you found Miss Mordaunt, 
Tom,” she continued, laughingly, “ but you took 
an awful while about it—just two hours and 
twenty minutes by the watch.” 





I took my seat by the hostess, and I felt my 
cheeks burn as her eyes rested on my left hand; 
for Tom had told her the story of the ring, and 
to see iton his hand one evening, and on mine 
the next day, was, she told me later, “ to say the 
least of it, very suspicious.” And the burning 
in my cheeks was by no means dispelled by that 
self-same lady whispering: ‘“ Let me congratu- 
late you, dear, for he is worthy of you.” 

The next evening, when Tom came to see 
mother, Fred listened until the parlor-door closed, 
and then coming towards me said, as he pointed 
to the ring, “I say, Trix, fairy godmothers are 
not such myths after all, are they? And opal 
rings are very nice, when accompanied by such 
a jolly incumbrance as your “ Fate” down-stairs. 
Never mind, old lady, I won’t tease you any 
more, so God bless you ;” and kissing me heartily 
he ran out of the room, and I am very certain I 
saw tears in those dear eyes. 

One day, some time after the above event, we 
saw by the papers that a member of one of our 
most aristocratic families had been arrested for 


embezzling to the amount of thirty thousand dol- 


lars, but for the present the name would be sup- 
pressed. Of course it all came out later, and we 
found that the member of the aristocratic family 
was no other than Reginald Stuart Vaughan, - 

I remarked to Fred how strange it was that 
the very crime of which he had wrongfully ac- 
cused father, he had committed himself. 

Six months after came the wedding-day, and 
as Fred congratulated us, he remarked, “ It is a 
pity fairy godmothers and opal rings, with agree- 
able fates attached, do not come to everybody.” 
And so say I. 


THE ONE SONG. 


GEORGE BIRDSEYE, 


I taught my docile goldfinch 
My loved one’s song to sing, 
That ever, with its singing, 
It dreams of her might bring. 


But she is now another's; 
Yet, while the bird sings on, 
The dreams that so rejoiced me, 
Will nevermore be gone. 


The cage I wildly open, 
And bid him fly away: 

He sings her song for answer, 
And with me still will stay. 


The song but brings me sorrow ; 
He will not change his lay, 

But still will sing to-morrow, 
The song he sang to-day. 


oe 
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TrutH, like roses, often blossoms upon a 
thorny stem. 
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BY FRANCIS E. WADLEIGH. 


Mrs. Hayden stood for a moment irresolute : 
should she read it or should she not? Had the 
note been sealed she would no more have even 
contemplated opening it than she would have 
contemplated picking Nanette’s pocket; but it was 
not sealed, and therein lay the temptation. Some 
people might have thought it just as dishonorable 
to read the open note in its owner’s absence and 
without her permission, but not so Mrs. Hayden : 
we all draw a line between honor and dishonor, 
and she drew it at breaking a seal. 

“It is from Mr. Wylie, I know his writing,” 
she mused, “ and surely I ought to know what is 
in it; it is my duty to read it; Nanette is like a 
daughter to me.”’ 

Curiosity overcame her yielding scruples, she 
glanced quickly over the clearly written lines 
signed “ your devoted and anxious Stephen,” and 
as she read a vexed, puzzled look spread over her 
face. Laying the note exactly where she found it, 
she retreated to her room and took counsel with 
herself. 

Very different was the look upon Nettie Hay- 
den’s pretty face, as five minutes later she read 
the note for the second time, totally unconscious 
that any one had so much as entered her room 
during her brief absence from it. Pressing a kiss 
upon it, she tucked it carefully away in her 
sparsely-furnished jewel box and put the key in 
her pocket; then she took from her closet her hat, 
muff and jacket, and was about arraying herself 
for a walk when her aunt called her. 

“ Here I am, Aunt Betty,” said she, entering 
Mrs. Hayden’s room, “ do you want me?” 

“ Yes—but you are going out,” answered the 
older lady, observing her niece’s hat, “ must you 
go now ?”’ 

“Oh, no, there is no hurry; my errand will 
keep.” 

“Then I wish you would make some cake for 
tea; I would do it myself, but I have strained my 
right wrist somehow ;’’ and as she spoke she ex- 
hibited the wrist, bandaged in arnica and ice- 
water, 

When the cake was made there was chicken 
salad to be prepared and half a dozen other things 
to be looked after, which Mrs. Hayden never 
trusted to a domestic, for, as she explained : 

“Oh dear, Nettie! Troubles never come singly. 
Here am I with a lame wrist, Florie just sick with 
her cold, and on top of it all, Mrs. Barrett sends 
me word that she is coming to spend the afternoon 
and take tea with us, and that she will bring Elsie 
and Clara to visit you.” 

Mrs. Hayden’s memory must have been very 
treacherous; she quite omitted to mention that 
she had sent a note to Mrs. Barrett, as soon as 
she had read Stephen Wylie’s missive to Nettie, 





requesting her to come with her daughters to take 
tea that evening. “Accept if possible,’ Mrs. 
Hayden had written, ‘and write to me as if the 
idea were all your own; I have a very particular 
reason for not wanting Nanette to know that I 
have invited you. Say you will come carly.” 

Ignorant of this plotting, Nettie exclaimed, 
vigorously : 

“I dodespise those Barrett girls! They haven't 
an idea in their heads beyond dress and dancing.” 

“Which do you disiike the most—Elsie or 
Clara ?” 

“ Elsie—she 
Clara.” 

“ So I supposed ! Elsie is quite é4prés with your 
organist friend,” answered Mrs. Hayden, smiling 
maliciously. “I fear that there is just a little 
jealousy at the bottom of your aversion.” 

“Nonsense, Aunt Betty! As if I would be 
jealous—” Nanette checked herself. She sup- 
posed that her aunt knew nothing of the contents 
of Stephen’s note, and she did not wish to make 
them public until she had seen him once more. 

“ Of course not. I was only in jest. It never 
really entered my head that you would pull caps 
with Elsie Barrett for Mr, Wylie,” replied Mrs. 
Hayden, innocently. 

There was a touch of scorn in her voice, which 
stirred Nanette’s soul, but she was silent; “ time 
enough for a discussion,” thought the girl, “ when 
he announces our engagement; for, thank fortune, 
however much she may object to such a marriage, 
she cannot prevent it; I am over twenty-one, and 
my little property is all my own.” 

For this scorn of Stephen Wylie, and these cov- 
ert sneers, were nothing new. Ever since Mrs. 
Hayden had begun to suspect that there was more 
than friendship between her niece and the organist 
of St. Andrew’s, Nanette had heard the same 
thing in a dozen forms. Mrs. Hayden was a Vir- 
ginian, and held the theory that a gentleman could 
not, must not work, and that a music teacher, 
however high his attainments or position, was de- 
cidedly a being of a lower order. She had no 
music in her soul, and regarded a musician as a 
second-rate Bohemian; had Mozart or Beethoven 
aspired to her hand, she would have refused him 
with a rebuke for his presumption ; and the man 
who not only played the church organ for a salary, 
but also gave lessons (at a good round price), in 
singing and on the piano, was not, in her eyes, a 
fit match for her husband's niece. 

But no one in Hamilton shared her sentiments. 
Mr. Wylie, a gentleman as well asa musician, was 
received everywhere, and there were some very 
“exclusive” people there. He might have mar- 
ried any one of the most aristocratic girls, but 
none of them had ever stirred his heart, until, at 
her father’s death, three years ago, Nanette Hay- 
den had come to Hamilton to make her home 
with her uncle. 


is a shade more inane than 
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After some months’ acquaintance he had awaked 
to the unwelcome knowledge that he was desper- 
ately in love with Nettie, and the late-kindled 
love of a man of thirty-five is deep and lasting. 
He bitterly regretted this imprudence on his part, 
for he could not afford to marry ; his income was 
a good one and was yearly increasing, but his in- 
valid sister-in-law and her children had fallen on 
his hands at his brother’s death, and they spent 
every cent he could earn, 

Now, however, after two year’s silent waiting, 
he could ask Nanette to be his wife; for the day 
before he sent the above mentioned note, a distant 
relative of his sister-in-law had bequeathed her a 
handsome fortune. And the first use he made of 
his freedom was to write an impassioned note to 
Nettie, declaring his love, and concluding thus : 

“ To-morrow night, I must escort my sister-in- 
law to Boston, where she has to interview her 
lawyers, and will be obliged to remain there un- 
til Saturday assisting her. I can not longer rest 
in uncertainty as to your feelings towards me; so 
if you are disposed to listen favorably to my suit, 
I will take courage if you will wear a knot of 
violets at your throat this evening. It is your 
aunt’s reception-night, and I know I can not get 
a chance to say a word to you in private ; but by 
this sign I will know whether to speak on my re- 
turn or remain silent.” 

This was the note. And it was to prevent the 
purchase of the significant violets that Mrs. Hay- 
den, with her sham sprain and her company, had 
kept Nanette so busy all day. The nearest florist 
was a mile away, on the other side of the town, 
but, as Mr. Wylie well knew, Nettie went there 
every day or two to purchase a little knot of 
flowers. Flowers and music (and just now musi- 
cians) were her passion. 

The short December morning had melted into 
afternoon before Nettie found rest from her labors, 
and then the Barretts arrived ; in short, she found 
no time to go for her violets, and there was no 
one whom she could send, Thereat, Mrs. Hay- 
den rejoiced : 

“ Now,”’ she thought, “I have checkmated Mr. 
Wylie; he will see no violets, and he will think 
himself rejected.” 

“ Elsie,” said Mrs. Hayden, early that evening- 
“I wish you had brought your music with you; 
your friend Mr. Wylie will probably be here by 
and-by, and you ought to sing for him.” 

Elsie laughed, and replied : 

“In time of peace I prepare for war-—I did 
bring a song or two.” 

“ I don’t see what all the girls in Hamilton find 
to admire in him,” exclaimed Mrs. Hayden. “7 
consider him a very ordinary fellow. He plays di- 
vinely, to be sure, but one’s husband can’t be for- 
ever at the piano; he is not handsome—” 

A chorus of “ohs” arose from the Barretts. 
Nettie alone was silent. 





“ He is not by any means young ; he is—”’ 

“ Just thirty-six,” interposed Clara, “he and 
Cousin Harold are the same age.”’ 

“Forty-six, you mean, You don’t believe that 
he is any less ?” replied Mrs. Hayden, “ Far too 
old for you, Elsie.” 

Elsie blushed bewitchingly, and answered : 

“ You forget that he was born here. Besides, I 
never did like boys.” 

And thus they discussed Stephen, to Nettie’s 
disgust. 

The first glance that Stephen Wylie cast at Net- 
tie, when he entered Mr. Hayden’s drawing-room 
a little later, gave him, as he thought, the answer 
to his note. Nota vestige of violets was visible. 

Disheartened, he turned from her as soon as he 
had given the greeting that civility demanded, 
and conversed a few moments with her aunt, 
who, you may be sure, was close at hand to pre- 
vent any untoward explanations. 

‘* Miss Elsie Barrett is willing to sing for us, 
this evening,” she hastened to say, “may I de- 
pend on you to play her accompaniments ?”’ 

“T regret very much that my engagements will 
not permit me to do so,” replied Wylie, “I must 
take the midnight train for Boston.” 

“ Do you remain long ?” 

“ Yes—no—until Saturday,” he answered, 
watching Ira Crawford, who was now doing his 
best to absorb Nettie’s attention. 

Mrs. Hayden followed his glance, and said, 
sweetly : 

** Mr. Crawford's devotion is very evident.” 

“It is indeed. Is he—has he—does Miss 
Hayden recriprocate it ?” 

Mrs. Hayden looked at him with a perfect 
semblance of pity in her eyes; maybe she did 
pity him—she did not dislike Wylie herself, only 
she honestly thought she was doing her duty by 
Nettie in preventing this marriage. She ex- 
claimed, tenderly : 

“Oh, Mr. Wylie! I am so grieved!’ 

He understood her. His dark eyes gathered 
an additional blackness, the soft light died out of 
them, and in a low tone he replied : f 

“ Guard my secret, Mrs. Hayden; no one knows 
it but you and she.” 

“She! Why she never hinted so much to 
me.” 

“No, she is too true a woman to attach the 
scalps of her victims to her belt ; but it is true, I 
offered myself,and she—” he couid say no more, 

“Tam not surprised, Pardon me if I seem 
rude, but you know Mr. Crawford is young and 
very gallant, handsome, wealthy, and wide 
awake.” 

“ And dissipated ! 
girl like Nanette.” 

“Oh, he will be steady enough when he mar- 
ries. You can’t expect too much of twenty-five; 
ten years hence he will be all right. Besjdes, 


No fit husband for a pure 
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most women do like men with a spice of the devil 
in them,” says Mrs. Hayden, quoting a slander 
rife among men. 

Elsie Barrett now joined them, and in a short 
time Wylie took his leave without making any 
effort to speak to Nanette. 

“I wonder if women do prefer dissipated men,” 
said Wylie to himself, as he walked home. “I 
can't believe it. But aside from his character, 
I mast confess that Ira is a dangerous rival. I 
asight to have known better than to speak; what 
chance would a solemn old fellow like me have 
against a ready-tongued compliment manufac- 
turer? How can I hope that Nettie will over- 
look ‘his curly, golden head, to look with favor on 
my gray hairs ?” 

For Wylie was slightly gray, in spite of his 
comparative youth, and was rather sensitive about 
the silver threads so plainly visible in his jet 
black locks; he need not have been, however, 
for by contrast with his soft black eyes and well- 
trimmed mustache, they made his clear, honest 
countenance more handsome than ever. Late 
hours and superabundant liquor had never got an 
oppottunity to set their indelible marks upon his 
face. 

Nettie was greatly disappointed when she 
found that he had really gone before she could 
have any conversation with him. But she con- 
soled herself by thinking that on Sunday she 
would wear the violets, and perhaps he would re- 
mark upon them ; if he did not do so voluntarily, 
then she would call his attention to them. For 
she took it for granted that he would walk home 
from church with her, as he had done for months 
past. 

The organ in St. Andrew's church was at the 
head of the left aisle, and on a level with the 
chancel. From his post the organist could see 
and be seen by all who sat near the head of that 
aisle, and here were usually congregated (it was 
a free church) the most ardent of his admirers, 
Elsie Barrett, for instance, and Clara, Nanette 
sat with her aunt on the centre aisle; but though 
they were behind him, a strip of looking-glass 
above the key board allowed Wylie to watch Net- 
tie at his leisure. On this Sunday, a glance in 
the mirror showed him that Nettie was present 
and Crawford with her, but—such is the dullness 
of men and timidity of lovers—it failed to point 
out to him the goodly bunch of violets which re- 
posed just below her dimpled chin. He noted 
her steadfast gay eyes, her waving dark brown 
hair, her peachy cheeks and her rosy mouth, just 
made for kisses, and he told himself that she and 
Crawford would make a handsome couple. 

Then he made a mistake, a great mistake. 
Thinking “I must forget her,” he forced his re- 
luctant vision to travel over the rest of the con- 

regation, until he saw, in the mirror, that Elsie 
areett was gazing at him with very evident ad- 





miration. More to distract his thoughts from Craw- 
ford than for any liking for flirtation, he turned 
his head suddenly and glanced directly at Elsie, 
with a smile in eye and mouth. Elsie was sur- 
prised and fluttered ; she blushed, and he smiled 
again with genuine amusement. 

This took place while the rector was reading 
the second lesson, and fully half the congregation 
saw this bit of by-play, Nanette and her aunt 
among them, and all who saw it placed more im- 
portance upon it than it deserved. Wylie had 
never been known to do such a thing before, 
He was invariably devout and seemingly quite 
unconscious of the congregation ; and now to de- 
liberately turn his head, while the people were 
seated and could see his every movement, and 
smile twice at Elsie—well, this certainly meant 
something! And no one was surprised that he 
walked home from church with her instead of 
Nettie—how were they to know that she waited 
for him, so that she might take him to task for 
making her laugh in church? Not that it grieved 
her very deeply, but then it was such a fine way 
of establishing a confidence between herself and 
the rather unimpressible organist. 

As soon as Nettie reached home, she took the 
offending violets and cast them into the fire; their 
very odor sickened her, and never could she see 
or smell them after that without remembering her 
heavy heart that morning. Wylie smiling at Elsie 
Barrett! How little he seemed to feel her appar- 
ent refusal of him! . 

But he did feel it, deeply and bitterly ; his was 
no calf-love, no idle fancy of the moment, no 
mere admiration of a pretty face; it was a strong 
man’s adoration of a noble character and a gen- 
tle disposition, familiar to him for nearly three 
years. He tried to forget. Heedless that people 
might note and understand his conduct, he kept 
away from Mrs, Hayden’s house, but accepted 
the numerous invitations that others were con- 
stantly pouring in upon him. He tolerated El- 
sie’s homage, and allowed her to coax him into 
assisting in the management of one or two private 
concerts given by Mrs. Barrett, and drilled Elsie 
and Clara in their efforts to master the rolés of 
Josephine and Hebe in an amateur Pinafore. 

He sedulously avoided Nanette, and she made 
no efforts to encounter him. She was mortified 
to think that she had ever wished to marry a man 
who could so soon console himself—and with 
Elsie, her pet aversion. 

Encouraged by Mrs. Hayden, young Crawford 
paid his court to Nettie, but could not, for some 
time, make up his mind to propose. He feared, 
with reason, that he would receive an uncompro- 
mising “no.” Nevertheless, the Hamilton gos- 
sips settled the matter to suit themselves, and it 
was generally believed that there would soon be 
a Mrs, Ira Crawford. 


In February there was a large party given by 
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Mrs. Barrett, which Nanette could find no good 
excuse for not attending. Crawford was so per- 
sistent in his attentions that to be rid of him she 
announced her intention of not dancing. This 
disconcerted him, but it did not keep him alto- 
gether away from her side. 

While a quadrille was being walked through, 
she found herself wedged in a corner, with Wylie 
on one side and Crawford on the other. Behind 
her on a table was a mass of fresh violets, and 
Crawford (to disguise the odors of brandy and 
tobacco) was redolent with Lubin’s extract of 
violet. In the heated room the flowers gave eut 
their odor most bountifully, assisted by Crawford’s 
handkerchief, and this (to her) suggestive perfume, 
combined with Wylie’s silent presence, was too 
much for Nettie’s over-tried nerves; she felt her- 
self growing ill and faint. 

“Oh dear,” she said to herself. “I must not 
faint. It would make such a sensation,” 

But Wylie could see out of the corners of his 
eyes; he cried: 

“Miss Hayden, you are very pale; are you 
faint ?” 

“ Just a little,” she murmured, “I will be bet- 
ter in a moment.” 

“T will get you a glass of water,” exclaimed 
Ira Crawford, jumping up and leaving the room. 

But the dizzy sensation increased. Wylie saw 
it, and said; 

“If you get into cooler air you will be better. 
Let me assist you into the library.” 

Her dread of making a scene was greater than 
her desire to avoid her former suitor, and leaning 
on his arm, she was soon out of the heat and 
away from the violets. 

“It is not usual for you to become faint : have 
you been ill?” asked Wylie, after depositing her 
in an arm-chair, with a hassock under her feet. 

“Qh, no,” she answered. “It was the heat 
and those horrid violets.’ 

“ The violets! Are they offensive to you ?” 

“ Yes, they sicken me,” 

“ You used to wear them.” 

No answer. 

He continued, a little spitefully : 

« When you have a right to dictate to Mr. Craw- 
ford, | presume you will not permit him to use so 
much of Lubin’s violet.” 

Still silent, She could not trust herself to speak 
of Crawford, for her voice might betray her. She 
examined the lace border of her handkerchief very 
intently. 

* Silence gives consent,’’ Wylie said, when he 
found that she did not speak. “ Accept my con- 
gratulations,” 

No, she could not let it go so far. 

* Upon what ?” she asked. 

“Upon your engagement to Ira Crawford, the 
handsomest, richest, most popular young bachelor 
in town,” 





“You are decidedly premature. Mr. Craw- 
ford, however, ought to know how highly you es- 
teem him.” 

“I! J consider him a dissipated, empty- 
headed Adonis; and whoever my fortunate rival 
may be, I am glad, for your sake, that it is not he,”’ 

She could not reply, but she must say some- 
thing; a silence now would be awkward and 
significant. 

“Pray do not let me detain you here longer, 
Mr. Wylie,” she exclaimed, hurriedly. “I feel 
much better, quite well, in fact, and I know Elste 
is looking for you.” 

“Let her look,” he replied laconically, not 
moving. ‘ Men do not leave paradise volun- 
tarily.” 

What could the man mean? She glanced up 
at him in wonder, but the longing, the hopeless 
expression in his dark eyes, confused her. She 
concentrated her gaze on her handkerchief. 

“ Have you always detested violets ?”” he asked 
“TI think you used to wear them. I know you 
have, on at least one occasion, pinned them on 
your dress,”’ 

She remembered the time, one evening when 
he had been moré devoted than usual, and had 
begged her to wear them because her little cousin 
had just fastened a few of them in his coat. She 
bit her lips and tapped her little foot nervously— 
with vexation, he thought. 

“J beg your pardon for alluding to it—I was 
a conceited coxcomb, to have drawn the least en- 
couragement from such a trifle—but drowning men 
will catch at straws, You are not really 
offended ?” 

“Oh, no, Why should I be? Those days are 
past and gone, and you had a perfect right wo 
change your mind. Elsie is very attractive,’’ she 
said, with a poor counterfeit of indifference. 

“ Yes, I suppose so—but good heavens, Nettie, 
you don’t believe that I care for her? You must 
think me fickie!” he answered, eagerly. 

“ You are with her a great deal,” 

“I must be somewhere. A bachelor’s lodgings 
are not the most attractive spot on earth. I can 
not be with you, so it don’t make much difference 
where I am.” 

So she had been mistaken after all! He either 
did not see, or did not understand, the bunch of 
violets at her throat that Sunday; and she would 
take a step, a little step, towards him. Rising to 
leave the room, she said, with flushed face and 
downcast eyes: 

“If you ever again ask a lady to wear your fa- 
vorite flowers, be sure and send her some with 
your note.” 

She was on the threshold of the door as she 
uttered the last word. Springing to her, he grasped 
her hand and cried, breathlessly : 

“ Did you mean to wear them? Did you mean 
to say yes instead of no?” 
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“TI don’t know what I might have said, but I 
was so latsy I could not get out of the house that 
day, or—” she hesitated, “ well, I did wear them 
that Sunday when you had eyes for no one but 
Elsie.” 

Transferring his grasp from hand to waist, he 
drew her to him, and with his mustache brushing 
her velvet cheek, he whispered : 

“ Never mind the violets, love. Say that you 
will be my wife—if I am not too old, if my gray 
hairs—” 

“Your gray hairs, nonsense! You know that 
they are infinitely more becoming to you than the 
* dissipated Adonis’s ’ golden locks are to him,” 
answered Nettie, a little tenderly, but with a jest- 
ing voice, 

“ Perhaps I was somewhat harsh in my judg- 
ment of Crawford—but oh, Nettie, I was jealous 
and miserable! Tell me plainly, dearest, do you, 
can you, love me ?” 

As if she was going to “tell him plainly ” any 
such thing! Evidently he was no skilled wooer, 
or he would have known that it requires some 
coaxing to extract such a confession from a girl 
for the first time. 

Slipping quickly from his embrace, she glided 
from the room, saying : 

“ Send me some violets to-morrow, and maybe 
I will wear them.” 





-@ 


‘*LIFE’S REWARD.” 


Have you found your lifea shadow, 
And your fondest hope a dream ? 

Have your pleasures turned to sorrows? 
Casts your setting sun no beam 


That reminds you of bright moments, 
Golden moments, quickly sped ? 

Is there not one ray of gladness 
In your heart so cold and dead ? 


Has Fate dealt with you so hardly, 
Turned all love for you to hate, 

And at last is hope forbidden 
Longer in your breast to wait? 


Life has much of sun and shadow, 
All must have some cloud and rain, 
Ev'ry heart its sorrow knoweth, 
Ev'ry soul its secret pain. 


Let not care nor disappointment 
Mar your short life's brightest hour, 
Let not “ hope deferred” e’er darken 
Stifle a// love's sweetest power. 


For to him that evercometh 
And a perfect faith retains, 
Locking upward, striving onward 
He a crown immortal gains, 
ee 
ADVERSITY does not take from us our true 
friends; it only disperses those who pretended to 
be such, 
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MARY LYON. 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


The founder of Mount Holyoke Seminary, 
which has furnished blessings to thousands in the 
shape of teachers, missionaries, wives, and moth- 
ers, wasa truly remarkable woman—combining 
as she did all that was lovely and feminine 
in’ character with great strength and grasp of 
mind, judgment and decision with the tenderest 
love and sympathy, and unbending Christian 
principle with the manners of a perfect lady. 

In addition to all this, she was an unusually 
successful teacher, and may be said to have inau- 
gurated a new era in teaching—making the most 
distasteful studies pleasant, and looking beyond 
the mere imparting of knowledge to the nobler 
work of elevating and purifying the minds and 
hearts committed to her charge. 

The life of Mary Lyon, the school teacher of 
South Hadley, is a powerful sermon—full of those 
‘ footprints ’ which others ‘ seeing, may take heart 
again ;’ and its dawn was a sweet and loving 
childhood among the hills of Western Massa- 
chusetts. The “Three Corners” consisted of 
Conway, Ashfield, and Buckland; and here in 
1797, on a‘ wild, romantic little farm,’ the sub- 
ject of this sketch was born. 

She was one of a family of seven children who, 
although poor in this world’s goods, were blessed 
with devoted Christian parents; and happy in 
each other, and in their lovely little home, they 
cared little for the riches and pleasures of the out- 
side world, 

But in the sorrows of those about them they 
never failed to sympathize, and to relieve their 
needs as far as possible; from the death of the 
husband and father, when Mary was but six years 
years old, Mrs, Lyon was, in her daughter's 
words, ‘a sort of presiding angel of good works 
in all that little neighborhood ’—while her cheer- 
ful, loving spirit was so strongly reflected in her 
child, that an acquaintance of thirty years’ stand- 
ing testified of the latter that he never saw a cloud 
on her countenance. 

The little farm was so prudently managed by 
the widowed mother, that it seemed to yield all 
that was needed for the comfort of the family ; 
and the sunny-tempered little girl took everything 
that was provided for her as an especial bless- 
ing. Spinning and weaving were then common 
domestic occupations in New England ; and Mary 
took great pleasure in watching the progress of a 
new dress through its various and complicated 
phases. 

The summer school dress of linen began with 
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the growing flax; this she saw broken and 
hackled and loomed upon the distaff, from which 
her mother spun the web, There was no lack of 
dyes on the farm; peach-leaves, smart-weed, 
birch-bark ; and from the little country store 
indigo, or copperas, might be had. Then it was 
spooled and warped, and woven in the loom; 
while Mary wound all the quills, and did her 
share of helping. 

Then, for the winter dress, she. watched the 
sheep-shearing, the wool-picking and washing 
the sending of the wool to the carding-machine, 
and the sacks of rolls as they were returned. 
Spinning again, at the large wheel this timie ; arid 
here the little girl could take a part. Many useful 
lessons for after life did she learn at this same 
wheel ; and it is very characteristic of the family 
training that, when the “unbanding wheel” 
troubled her, the mother would sing: 


“ It’s not in the wheel, it is not in the band, 
It's in the girl who takes it in hand,” 


When the bright red flannel was returned from 
the mill, it was ready to be made into the warm 
frock that defied snow and cold; and witha blue 
and white checked linen apron, and shoes made 
from the skin of their own calf, the little country 
girl felt that she was very nicely dressed, 

The Sunday suit, ‘kept expressly for the occa- 
sion,’ was bought with the proceeds of the butter 
which Mary helped to make, and which was sold 
at the store for sixpence a pound. She also 
helped to make the blankets and. bedquilts; and 
from the summer and winter coverlet, ‘ which had 
a blue side for winter and a white side for sum- 
mer, so that it could be used all the year round,’ 
she learned, oddly enough, many a valuable lesson 
in the building and arranging of Mount Holyoke 
Seminary. 

These quaint reminiscences were lovingly 
dwelt upon in after years by the experienced 
teacher for the amusement and instruction of her 
pupils; and these young girls were never tired of 
hearing about the litthe mountain farm, and the 
loving, careful management that made things go 
so far, and even had a surplus over for those who 
were poorer. 

“Often there was a pound of maple-sugar, a 
basket of apples or some other good thing, to be 
sent to one who had failed to gather manna 
enough for the winter; and that one would ask, 
* How is it the widow can do more for me than 
any one else?’ We find the answer to this in- 
quiry in her own words, which thousands have 
heard fall from those lips that ever opened in 
wisdom: ‘Comfort and economy, good taste, 
and true Christian liberality, may be found 
together, but their union requires rare forethought 
and good judgment,’ ‘ Never destroy anything 


that God has made, or given skill to others to 
‘Never think anything worthless till it 


make,’ 





has done all the good it can.’ ‘ Economy and 
self-denial are the two great springs whjch feed 
the fountains of benevolence. Practice them for 
Christ’s sake, but talk very little about them.’ 
‘Be very thankful for a little, and you will re- 
ceive more.’ ” 

It was proverbial in the neighborhood that 
nothing ever died in Widow Lyon’s garden; and 
people often asked permission, to put their rare 
plants there, as though there were some myster- 
ious property in the soil that would cause them to 
live for ever. Miss Lyon assured her pupils 
that the roses, the pinks, and peonies, which keep 
time with Old Hundred, could nowhere grow so 
fresh and so sweet as in that little garden. And 
nowhere else did she ever see wild strawberries 
in such profusion and richness as were gathered 
in those little baskets. Nowhere else were rare- 
ripes so large and so yellow, and never were 
peaches so delicious and so fair as grew on the 
trees of that little farm; and the apples, too, 
contrived to ripen before all others soas to meet 
in sweet fellowship with peaches and plums, to 
entertain the aunts and the cousins, 

Miss Lyon’s tribute to her mother was no less 
beautiful than deserved, She said of her home 
that nothing was left to take its own way. 
Everything was made to yield to the mother’s 
faithful, diligent hand. Early and late, she was 
engaged in the culture of the olive-plants around 
her table.” She could testify, too, that “a 
mother whose time and thoughts are necessarily 
engrossed with the care of the family, may yet 
have much enjoyment in God.” “TI can see,” she 
says, “ through a veil of forty years, in that moun- 
tain home, growing on the perennial stalk of 
great principles, the buddings of sentiments, of 
customs, and of habits, which, if spread over the 
country, and fanned by the gentle breezes of in- 
telligence, influence, and Christian sympathy, 
would produce a rich and abundant harvest to 
the treasury of the Lord.” 

Never was a mother more loved and honored 
than the mother of Mary Lyon; and it was a 
heavy trial to the child of thirteen to have her 
mother marry again and leave the little farm to 
live at Ashland—taking her two younger daugh- 
ters with her, There was but one son, the oldest 
of the family; and with Aim, Mary spent nine 
happy years at the homestead. At fifteen, she 
was his sole housekeeper—doing al] the house 
work, and receiving for it a dollar a week; 
which seemed to her a very large sum, 

After this brother’s marrisge, Mary was still 
a welcome inmate in his house; and she found 
great comfort and pleasure in caring for his 
children. It was one of her sayings that peo- 
ple became more Christ-like by loving little 
children, In 1819, she was parted from these 
relatives by their moving to Western New York; 
and as she had already found her mission as a 
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teacher, she stayed where duty seemed plainly to 
have placed her. 

Mary Lyon’s life-work was begun at the age 
of seventeen, at Shelburne Falls, Mass., and in 
return for her services, she received her board 
and seventy-five cents a week, She was to 
‘board round,’ and there were just five days for 
each scholar; but the parents declared that she 
helped the children so much out of school, they 
would not have cared much ifthey had boarded 
her all the time for nothing. 

She was helpful in every way, and endeared 
herself to all with whom she came in contact ; 
one of her entertainers, who heard in after years 
of her great suceess in teaching, and of her 
winning so many hearts to herself and to Christ, 
said, ‘ Even then, she was so full of benevolence 
we were all drawn toher.’ The teacher, how- 
ever, was not satisfied with herself; and she 
looked upon it as a valuable discipline to begin 
in this humble way, and to find herself valued at 
only three dollars a month. 

{t was only a district school that she taught at 
Shelburne Falls, and she had probably learned 
all that she knew herself in just such a school, 
until she went as pupil to the Academy of Ash- 
field, in the autumn of 1817. Her small earnings 
were unequal to the payment of both board and 
tuition here, and an arrangement was made to 
work out of school hours to defray the expense 
of the former. 

Soon every one began to talk of “ that wonder- 
ful Mary Lyon,” who had learned the Latin gram- 
mar in three days, and could recite in almost 
every class in school. It was said that none of 
the boys could keep up with her; and the prac- 
tical question that arose was, “ How about her 
work? Is she generally expert at what every 
woman ought to be able to do?” 

When the gentleman at whose house the am- 
bitious student boarded, was asked confidentially, 
“Does she really do anything, or do you just 
about give her her board?” he replied, “ Well, 
Mary wings the potatoes.” 

This sounds very comically, and “ opens to us 
the good, old-fashioned farm house where she 
boarded; the great, open fireplace with its gener- 
ous back-log and fine bed of hot ashes in front, 
where the potatoes were often and well roasted.” 
Mary’s duty, it seems, was to bend with her 
turkey-wing brush over the smoking pile of pota- 
toes when they were taken from the ashes, and 
dust them off carefully that they might present a 
suitable appearance for the table, 

Afterward she received free tuition from the 
trustees of the Academy, and was not obliged to 
return to spinning and weaving, as she had in- 
tended, to enable her to continue her studies. 
Always grateful for the smallest kindness, she 
was deeply touched by this consideration; and 
saig of this period of her life, “I received many 





acts of unfeigned friendship while creeping my 
way along toward a humble place in my Master's 
service.”’ : 

Miss Lyon also had a term in Amherst 
Academy, where she was able more fully to 
gratify her love of the sciences. It was said of 
her here, and elsewhere, that she gathered knowl- 
edge by handfuls; and what was still better, she 
kept what she gathered. Her sweet, obliging 
ways made her a favorite wherever she went, and 
a daughter of one of her school-mates says : 

“When I was a little girl, my mother used to 
sit and tell us about Mary Lyon at school, She 
would inake us see just how she looked in her 
linsey-woolsey dress, and how ready she was to 
give a kind iook and a loving heart to every one. 
She was always to be found, out of school hours, 
in her favorite corner, studying as hard as she 
could, but ready to help every one that cared to 
be helped. If any one wished to change her 
seat in the school-room, ‘Oh! I will change wiih 
you; I would like to do it, if you prefer my seat,’ 
would be heard from Mary Lyon’s lips, If there 
was an undesirable seat-mate in all the school, 
she was always ready to sit by her, and help her 
on her way, even though it was on a window- 
seat; and mother would add, ‘ Do you wonder, 
my little girls, that we all loved and respected 
Mary Lyon?’” 

When that mother died, she requested that he: 
daughters might be sent to Mary Lyon’s school; 
and many a father has been called upon, under 
similar circumstances, to make this promise. “ It 
often seemed as if there was not a school on 
earth where were so many daughters of mothers 
passed into heaven. And when we saw the truly 
maternal love there given them, we did not 
wonder that the dying mother, with her eye 
upon Jesus and her hand already in His, should 
have been directed by Him to whisper Mary 
Lyon’s name as the guardian of her children on 
earth.” 

At twenty-four years of age, Miss Lyon was 
still a student, and had found her way to the 
Academy at Byfield. Her great respect and love 
for the principal, “good Mr. Emerson,” as she 
was fond of calling him, made her look upon his 
instruction and example as invaluable, and from 
him she said she learned the true object of educa- 
tion—to do good. From Byfield she returned as 
a teacher to the Academy at Ashfield —“grate- 
ful,” she said, ‘to do a little for the school that 
had done so much for her,” 

After two or three years spent in this way, 
the desire of her heart was: granted, by be- 
ing associated with her friend, Miss Grant, in the 
Adams Female Academy, at Derry, New Hamp- 
shire. The two friends were as one in their 
views of the great responsibility and sacredness 
of the teacher’s office; and Miss Lyon was de- 
lighted to find that her friend had made such an 
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arrangement with her employers as to feel at 
liberty to use one-seventh part of the intellectual 
energies of her pupils upom what is contained in 
that storehouse of knowledge, the Scriptures. 
The Bible was studied every day in that school. 
There were recitations every Monday, and some 
parts of the term every day; and after months 
of trial, Miss Lyon said this study had excited 
deeper and more universal interest than any 
other, and just so she found it in all her schools 
in after years. 

The Academy at Derry being closed for the 
winter, Miss Lyon had a little school of her own 
at Buckland, and in this school were brought out 
in full force her wonderful powers of interesting 
and governing her pupils. Arithmetic and geo- 
graphy became new studies under her teaching, 
and when told that “grammar measures the 
whole mind, and that a young lady who cannot 
go into grammar, cannot penetrate anything,” 
this study was divested of its dryness, and be- 
came a test of mental capacity. 

The faithful Bible teachings and prayer-meet- 
ings bore abundant fruit, and the earnest teacher 
wrote of the close of the term: “Those days 
must be numbered with the most precious of my 
life; and sometimes, I can scarcely believe that 
all those scenes were real.” The little school 
was a blessing to the neighborhood. 

For several succeeding years, Miss Lyon 
taught alternately at Derry, Ashland and Buck- 
land; but wherever she was, her work was the 
same, and blessings followed in her wake. At 
the close of the sixth winter in Buckland, when 
the school numbered ninety-nine pupils, the prin- 
cipal wrote to a relative: 

“I should be glad to give you a description of 
this school, but it would be impossible. I be- 
lieve that my schools here have been more inter- 
esting every winter; and we all think this has 
been most so of all. I have never witnessed 
such an improvement in moral character, in ar- 
dent desire to possess meekness, humility, pati- 
ence, perseverance, etc. A spirit of benevolence 
has seemed to reign among us to such a degree 
that selfishness has appeared to most of our little 
community, somewhat in its own character. We 
have made it an object to gain enlarged and cor- 
rect views, especially relating to our own country; 
its present state; its interesting character; its 
wants; its prospects as to what needs to be done, 
and finally, as to what is our duty. 

Many intelligent, refined young ladies, who 
had been brought up in the lap of indulgence, 
thought they should be willing to go to the re- 
motest corner of the world, and teach a school 
among the most degraded and ignorant, might it 
only be said of them by their Master, as it was 
said of one of old, “She hath done what she 
could.” 

Miss Lyon’s high views of the teacher's office 





were constantly inculcated in the minds of those 
about her; until it was impossible not to view 
the subject from the same lofty point that she 
did. Ladies, she said, should not expect a large 
compensation for teaching. They should go into 
the work with the same motives with which the 
servant of the Lord goes into the ministry. Be 
willing, she would add, to do anything and go 
anywhere for the good of others; and remember 
that you are responsible for elevating the char- 
acter of every one with whom you have to do, 

After leaving Buckland, Miss Lyon was asso- 
ciated for four years with Miss Grant at Ipswich; 
and here she was as honored and useful as in her 
former engagements. But her great desire was 
to found a permanent Seminary; and in view of 
the many difficulties to be overcome before it 
could be accomplished, she felt that while such a 
work might be effected at some future day, it 
would scarcely be sooner than from twenty to fifty 
years, 

She never lost sight of this object, however; 
but prayed and worked for it until, with the 
counsel and substantial aid of friends, she left 
Ipswich to give herself entirely up to it. 

Two years of waiting and struggling had passed, 
when on the 3d of October, 1836, those friends 
assembled to lay the corner-stone of Mt. Hol- 
yoke Seminary. 

The edifice was to cost about $15,000, and to 
be ‘an institution for the educaticn of females.’ 
Upon the corner-stone was written by the foun- 
der, “ The Lord hath remembered our low es- 
tate ;”’ and thanking God for the privilege of 
spending and being spent in so glorious a cause, 
she said, “ The feeble efforts which I am per- 
mitted to put forth in co-operating with others in 
laying the foundation of this new seminary will 
probably do more for the cause of Christ, after 
Iam laid in my grave, thun all I have done in 
my life before.” 

Friends were raised up for the new institution 
at South Hadley; and the ladies of Ipswich con- 
tributed the generous sum of one thousand dollars, 
All could sympathize with Miss Lyon as she wept 
tears of joy over the rising walls, and echo her 
words, “ The stones, and brick, and mortar, 
speak a language which vibrates through the very 
soul,” 

It was more than a year from the laying of the 
corner-stone before the building was finished ; but 
then Miss Lyon felt that she had “a footing shf- 
ficiently firm for her feet te rest upon for the re- 
mainder of her days; and where her hands 
could work for young ladies, who, she hoped, 
would live for Christ.” 

The school was opened on the 8th of Novem- 
ber, 1837, with eighty pupils. It differed from 
other schools of the kind in its strong religious 
tone, ard in the family atmosphere thai pervaded 
it, 
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The house-keeping department of the new 
seminary was, at first, a serious objection with 
many; but Miss Lyon's reasons for this arrange- 
ment were in accordance with her usual high mo- 
tives of action. 

“An obliging disposition,” she urges, “ is of 
special importance in forming a lovely, social and 
domestic character. Young ladies at school, with 
all the conveniences and comforts which they 
should have, and with ali the benefits of system 
which they should enjoy, can have but little op- 
portunity for self-denial. This little should be 
used to the best advantage. To bring every such 
opportunity to bear on the character is a leading 
object in the arrangement of the family, The 
domestic work done by the young ladies, in the 
varied and mutual duties of the day, furnishes 
many little opportunities for the manifestation of 
a generous, obliging, and self-denying spirit, the 
influence of which, we trust, will be felt through 
life.” 

The school at Mt. Holyoke was certainly a 
rare combination ; for although great stress was 
laid on mental progress, the gifted principal 
could say, “ I consider bread-making of so much 
consequence that in giving attention to it, I am 
confident that I am serving God.” 

The second year pupils were turned away from 
the seminary because there was no more room ; 
and the third year opened in like manner, while 
hundreds were disappointed of gaining admit- 
tance, 

Sickness and death visited the school, but 
the great work went quietly on; and confidence 
in its wonderful mission was more fully estab- 
lished than ever. Miss Lyon had seen her dear- 
est wishes realized, her most earnest prayers 
granted; and for ten years she was spared to act 
the part of mother, as well as preceptress, to her 
numerous and loving family. 

Her last illness was a short one; and her death 
was probably hastened by her attendance at the 
bedside of a dying pupil when she was not fit to 
leave her room. This last act was quite charac- 
teristic, in view of her self-forgetful life: and in 
less than two weeks afterward, she had passed to 
her eternal rest. 

Mary Lyon died on the 5th of March, 1849, 
and was interred in the seminary grounds. The 
little enclosure is marked by a simple monument 
of massive Italian marble; and although thirty 
years, with all their changes, have passed since 
her death, that lonely grave is still held in rever- 
ence, and her spirit seems to pervade the institu- 
tion which she founded. 

Other schools have been established on similar 
ptinciples by pupils of this faithful teacher, and 
a girls’ school in Persia is the direct outgrowth of 
Mount Holyoke Seminary—of whose noble 
founder it may be truly said that she did not live 
in vain. ‘ 
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NO. 20. 
MARIA THERESA OF AUSTRIA. 


BY H. G, ROWE. 

When the Emperor Charles VI., after a troubled 
and unprofitable reign of thirty years, died broken- 
hearted, and oppressed with anxious forebodings 
in regard to the future of his distracted and im- 
poverished kingdom, he left the crown that had 
for him proved itself most emphatically a “crown 
of thorns,” to his only child, Maria Theresa, 
who thus became Queen of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia, and Archduchess of Austria. 

This beautiful and spirited princess had been 
for several years the wife of Duke Francis of 
Lorraine, a handsome, amiable, and accomplished 
gentleman, yet little calculated by nature for the 
turbulent scenes into which an untoward fate 
seems constantly to have forced him 

The young heiress had given a single proof 
of that indomitable will and determination that 
made her after life so illustrious, in her persist- 
ant refusal to listen to any matrimonial overtures 
from the neighboring princes who sought her 
hand, on the plea that as her heart belonged to 
the noble Duke of Lorraine, no sordid consider- 
ations of State policy should force her to bestow 
her hand elsewhere. 

It was rather a stormy courtship, however, and 
some desperate, even humiliating expedients were 
resorted to, that true love might, for once, have 
his way in a royal household. 

Austria was at war both with France and Spain, 
and had been for some time steadily losing 
ground in the unequal contest. The emperor, 
sick in mind and body, gave way to the most dis- 
tracting apprehensions; until at length, rendered 
desperate by continued defeats, he condescended 
to solicit a secret accommodation with France. 

Louis well understood his extremity, and with 
his usual pitilessness took advantage of it to make 
this arrogant demand: “Give me the Duchy of 
Lorraine, and I will withdraw my armies ; if not, 
I will have all Austria.” 

What more terrible alternative could have been 
presented to the distracted monarch? His 
prospective son-in-law could not, for an hour, 
unaided, hold his hereditary dominions against 
the overwhelming forces of France, and the 
withdrawal of that aid was precisely what the 
French king so imperiously demanded. 

It was a cruel sacrifice, and the young duke 
manfully resisted it to the utmost of his power. 
But both himself and his royal ally were made 
each day to feel more and more their utter pow- 
erlessness, for the French armies, everywhere 
victorious, were already fast approaching the 
very wall of the imperial city. 

“ No cession, no archduchess !"’ whispered the 
wily minister of the emperor in the ear of the 
distracted duke; and Francis, submitting to the 
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bitter necessity against which he had struggled 
in vain, surrendered his duchy into the hands 
of his abhorred enemy, while he found what 
consolation he might in the arms of his beautiful 
bride. 

The French court, however, in consideration of 
his peaceable, abdication, promised him, that 
when Tuscany, one of the most important of 
the Italian duchies, should be left vacant, it 
should pass into his hands; a promise that was 
fulfilled upon the death of the old duke, some 
two years later, when Francis with his young 
wife hastened to Leghorn, and took possession 
of his new domain with great splendor and re- 
joicing. 

Although Maria Theresa was. incapacitated by 
her sex from aspiring to the Imperial dignity, it 
had been considered, both by prince and people, 
a settled thing that her husband should, upon the 
death of his father-in-law, became King of the 
Romans and Emperor of Austria, although, by 
some strange oversight, the dying sovereign had 
neglected to take the necessary measures to render 
his election sure, 

Taking advantage of this unsettled state of 
affairs, the Duke of Bavaria, an ambitious and 
unscrupulous prince, hastily raised an army, and 
prepared to claim the unappropriated crown as 
his own by right of inheritance. 

Never dawned a darker morning upon the 
youthful princess than that which placed in her 
hands the fiercely-contested sceptre of her fathers: 
The long and disastrous wars had drained Aus- 
tria both of men and money, and what was worse 
still, of hope and courage. There were only 
forty thousand dollars in the treasury, and the few 
discontented troops were rife for mutiny, fiercely 
clamoring for the pay that had so long been 
withheld. 

From Bohemia and Hungary came ominous 
sounds of discontent; and even in Vienna, her 
own imperial city, the new empress met only dis- 
couraged and apprehensive faces, 

It was a situation to try the courage of the 
bravest man; but the bleod of a long line of 
heroes was in Maria Theresa’s veins, and _scorn- 
ing womanly fears and weaknesses, she rose 
boldly, determinedly, in defence of her throne 
and country. 

All the principal nations of Europe sent in 
their recognitions of the new sovereign except 
France, but while awaiting the tardy action of 
this late hostile power, a new and powerful en- 
emy appeared from an unexpected, and conse- 
quently unwatched quarter : 

Frederick, the young King of Prussia, follow- 
ing his favorite rule that “ might makes right; 
and princes should know no honor but self-inter- 
est,” conjured up some long-forgotten claim upon 
the neighboring province of Silesia, one of the 
richest jewels of the Austrian crown; and mak- 





‘ing a sudden swoop with his great army, in the 
midst of winter, npon the ill-defended territory, 
took almost indisputed possession of its principal 
cities and fortresses, almost aS soon as the news 
of his advance had reached the empress and her 
dismayed court. 

That the Austrian empress and: her council 
should have been utterly unprepared for these 
hostile demonstrations on the part of Frederick is 
not surprising, when we remember that the Em- 
peror, her father, had only a few years before, 
braved the displeasure of his powerful neighbor, 
by affording an‘ honorable asylum to this same 
Frederick, when, an outlawed and utterly friend- 
less prince, he fled from the insupportable tyr- 
anny of his cruel and unnatural father, Frederick 
William, whose brutality in his own family would 
have disgraced a drunken hod-carrier. 

But Frederick, in his thirst for conquest and 
military glory, seems to have been utterly insen- 
slble to all feelings of honor and gratitude, of 
generosity even, for he despatches a messenger to 
the empress, with the lofty, insulting message: 

* No one is more firm in his resolutions than 
the king of Prussia. He must and will have Si- 
lesia. If not, his troops and money will be of- 
fered to the duke of Bavaria.” 

Intimidated by the audacity and the conquest 
that he had. so suddenly achieved, the councillors 
and even the husband of Maria Theresa, coun- 
seled her to cede the disputed province to the 
royal highwayman without farther delay, arguing 
that it was better to retain even a mutilated king- 
dom than none at all. 

But the royal lady remained inflexible. “ The 
resolution of the queen is taken,” she said, “If 
the House of Austria must perish, it is indifferent 
whether it perishes by an Elector of Bavaria, or 
an Elector of Brandenburg.” — 

About this time she gave birth to a son, the 
Archduke Joseph, and strengthened by her newly 
aroused feelings of maternal solicitude, in her de- 
termination not to disintegrate her own and 
her son’s empire, she refused still more decidedly 
to listen to the timid counsels of. her frightened 
ministers, and having matured in her own mind 
a plan for arousing and uniting the nation in de- 
fence of their queen and country, she set to work 
with her usual promptitude, to carry it into exe- 
cution. 

Hungary, although discontented, was still loyal, 
and it was to this warlike and rugged people that 
she determined to appeal, in spite of the warnings 
of her veteran statesmen, who reminded her of a 
time when her father had made an effort to se- 
cure their assent to the Pragmatic Sanction, and 
the proud barons had replied with sarcastic bitter- 
ness : 

“ We are accustomed to be governed by men, 
not by women.” 

But Maria Theresa was a better judge of human 
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nature, and she believed that the native chivalry 
of these same proud barons would lead them to 
rally round a defenceless woman, whose rights 
were invaded, and whose crown lay at the mercy 
of any red-handed spoiler who had the strength 
and audacity to snatch it. 

In pursuance of her plan, she visited Hungary 
with a magnificent train, and by her majestic 
presence and gracious manner quickly aroused 
the chivalrous admiration of that rugged, but 
generous people, inspiring them with an affection 
for her person that was easily kindled into the 
most self-sacrificing loyalty. 

Having established her temporary court in one 
of the principal cities, she summoned the Hun- 
garian nobles to meet her in the great hall of the 
castle, where she appeared before them, dressed 
in deep mourning in the Hungarian costume, the 
ancient crown of St. Stephen resting upon her 
luxuriant tresses, and the royal cimiter at her side. 

With a majestic step she ascended the platform 
from which the kings of Hungary were accus- 
tomed to address their congregated nobles, and 
in clear, ringing tones, appealed to them in be- 
half of her imperiled throne. 

In elegant and impassioned speech, she pointed 
out to them the perils and dangers that beset the 
kingdom, and finished by a touching personal 
appeal to their often proved loyalty and courage. 

She ceased, and in an instant a thousand swords 
sprang from their scabbards, as the owners, with 
one voice, shouted in tones that made those lofty 
arches echo and re-echo the cry: 

“We will die for our KING, Maria Theresa!” 

Hitherto, the queen had presented a calm and 
undaunted exterior, but the outburst of enthusiastic 
loyalty was too much for her woman’s heart to 
bear in silence, and dropping her proud head upon 
her arms, she burst into tears. 

Then a scene of indescribable confusion en- 
sued. Every eye was moist with sympathy, every 
heart warm with loving admiration, and not one 
in that vast assembly hesitated to place his purse, 
his sword, and his vassals, at the command of his 
beautiful and heroic mistress. 

The enthusiasm spread like wild-fire over all 
Austria. The national troops forgot their griev- 
anccs, and loudly clamored to be led against the 
invaders of their country; old age forgot its 
apathy, and youth its selfish indifference, in a 
common desire to support their noble empress. 
The young men and students of the universities 
were especially active and enthusiastic, and in an 
incredibly short time, an immense army, composed 
of the very flower of that empire, was in the field, 
determined to maintain the cause of their queen 
to the latest breath. 

Such a general and unexpected uprising intim- 
idated the allies, and Frederick was the first to sue 
for a peace, which the queen was quite as anxious 
for as himself, and for which she even conde- 
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scended to sacrifice a small part of the disputed 
province bordering upon the Prussian king’s 
dominions. 

The nation, however, had but short breathing 
space; for the duke of Bavaria, her husband’s 
rival for the Imperial crown, joined his forces 
with those of Frederick, and again invaded Austria, 
where, in spite of the heroic conduct of her Hun- 
garian troops, who fought with the most persist- 
ant valor, they did much damage to the country, 


‘and even succeeded in reducing some of the most 


important fortresses. 

Thus, with varying fortunes, the war raged for 
seven long years, during which time, in spite of 
reverses that might well have discouraged the 
bravest heart, that heroic woman astonished all 
Europe by her lion-like courage and determina- 
tion, never wavering from the decision to which 
she had given utterance when the crown was first 
placed upon her youthful head : 

“ 1 owe it to my people that no part of Austria 
shall pass into the possession of strangers and 
enemies, and with God’s help I will keep the 
trust that he has given me.” 

The love and loyalty that this magnificent 
woman had, in the beginning of her reign, in- 
spired in the breasts of her subjects, seems never 
to have grown cold or wavering. The Hunga- 
rians, especially, regarded her with a feeling 
bordering upon adoration, and no sacrifice was 
too great, no risk too doubtful, if undertaken in 
her behalf. 

As an example of their impetuous courage and ~ 
hardihood, we read that in storming a fortress 
upon the bank of a deep river, the Hungarian 
troops boldly swam the stream, with their swords 
held between their teeth, and routing the enemy, 
had gained possession of the fort before the tar- 
dier Austrians in their boats had succeeded in 
reaching the shore. 

At one time Prussia, France, Bavaria and 
Saxony were all arrayed against Austria, and but 
for the friendly intervention of England, whose 
king, George II., warmly espoused the cause of 
the heroic empress, it is more than probable that 
in spite of all her intrepidity and skill, Maria 
Theresa would have been forced to retire defeated 
from that contest in which her own and the 
national honor were so closely interwoven. 

It is no small proof of her natural courage and 
freedom from the prejudices of the times, that 
when inoculation for the small-pox was intro- 
duced into the kingdom, she immediately sub- 
mitted herself and the royal family to the opera- 
tion, thus proving to her subjects her own faith in 
its efficacy, and fearlessness of any harm resulting 
from it. She even established a hospital at 
Vienna, where the poor might receive the benefit 
of this new and important discovery. 

As awife and mother, Maria Theresa was more 
intent upon the aggrandizement of the objects of 
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her affection, than on their real happiness and 
comfort. One great object of her ambition was 
to match her numerous progeny with the most 
powerful princes of Europe; and when her 
youngest daughter, the beautiful Marie Antionette, 
was betrothed to the son of the French king, her 
exultation and satisfaction were unbounded. 
Little did she dream that that fair young head 
was to fall beneath the axe of a French execu~ 
tioner, or of the sufferings and humiliations that 
the future had in store for this, her favorite child, 

Truly as she loved her husband, she never al- 
lowed him to forget for an instant that she was 
his empress; and this, to a delicate minded, 
sensitive mam, must often have been a bitter hu- 
miliation. 

It is told that on one occasion, being present 
at one of her magnificent levees, he retired to a 
corner where two ladies of the court were sit- 
ting; and as, in accordance with royal etiquette, 
they rose respectfully at his approach, he re- 
marked, with a bitterness that he vainly tried to 
disguise beneath a veil of pleasantry : 

* Do not regard me, for I shall remain here 
until the Cowrt has retired, and shall then amuse 
myself in contemplating the crowd.” 

One of the ladies replied : 

“As long as your imperial majesty is present, 
the Court will be here.” 

“Not so,” he rejoined, with a forced smile. 
“ The Empress and my children are the Court, 
7 am here only as a private individual.” 

The mother of sixteen children, Maria Theresa 
seems to have taken a pardonable pride in her 
numerous and beautiful family, although, en- 
grossed in cares of state, she found little time for 
those tender offices in which humbler mothers find 
their sweetest joy and solace. 

She seldom saw them oftener than once a week, 
but each morning the court physician made a 
minute report of the state of their health, with 
whatever suggestions he deemed necessary for 
their comfort and welfare. 

As the Empress advanced in years, the fire of 
martial ardor in her breast gradually declined ; 
and when, only a short time before her death, a 
quarrel arose between her son and her old enemy, 
Frederick of Prussia, she wrote the latter, with 
her own hand, the following conciliatory lines: 

“I regret exceedingly that the King of Prussia 
and myself, in our advanced years, are about to 
tear the gray hairs from each other’s heads. My 
age and my earnest desire for peace are well 
known,” 

Touched by this unwonted gentleness, the 
stern old war-horse, for once, turned back from 
the battle, and a peace satisfactory to both parties 
was easily arranged, 

Her death was caused by a lumg trouble which 
gave her great pain in speaking; in spite of 
which she held long and earnest consultations 





with her son Joseph, who was to succeed her, 
pointing out with minute particularity the various 
projects and reforms that age and experience had 
taught her the necessity of, when too late to carry 
them out. 

On one occasion when, pained beyond endur- 
ance at sight of her sufferings, he implored her 
to seek repose instead of distressing herself by 
her directions and counsels, she replied with 
solemn earnestness : 

“In a few hours I shall appear before the bar 
of God ; and shall I waste those in sleep ?” 

She died at the age of sixty-four, mourned for 
as a mother by her people, and regretted through- 
out all Europe, even by those against whom she 
had so long and nobly defended her own and her 
childrens’ royal inheritance. 
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‘* LOST.” 


MRS, LUCY MARIAN BLINN, 


I have lost a gem—a precious gem ; 

The centre link in a circlet fair ; 
Its lustre shone with a changeless glow, 

And I watched my prize with a miser’s care 
I had thought to keep it, guarded close, 

But other eyes saw its beauty shine ; 
Another heart guessed its value, too, 

And it rests on another hand than mine. 


A sweet bird came to the dear home-nest, 
And sang sweet carols the whole day long; 
I thought her voice was for me alone, 
But I knew not the power of that luring 
song ; 
She twittered and trilled in rollicking mood, 
When alack! and alas! one fateful day 
An answering note came over the hills, 
And she fluttered from out the nest away. 


I had reared a rose, a pure, white rose; 
Of all sweet flowers I loved it best, 
But a stranger came, and with eager hand 
He gathered it to his sheltering breast. 
I had thought to keep it my very own; 
But because he loved its sweetness so, 
I put my longing heart aside, 
And kissed my white rose, and let it go! 
But my gem will shine with as clear a ray, 
Although I may not see its glow ; 
My bird sings songs in another ear, 
As sweet as the ones I used to know. 
And my white rose yields, in another home, 
As beautiful gifts of fragrance rare, 
Toythe strong true heart and the loving hand, 
That guard it now with brooding care! 
“And I?” I shall linger, as mothers must, 
In the light of memories, oh, so sweet! 
And smile as the echoes from out the past, 
Tell of flying fingers and dancing feet ; 
The echoes may bring a thought of pain, 
And the smile be a tearful one at best ; 
But hope's glad songs will breathe content, 
God and true love will do the rest! 
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A SUPERFLUITY. 


BY JEAN SCOFIELD. 


Night was closing in, silent and snowy, when 
Dr. Fletcher reined his horse at the gate of the 
old Vaughan homestead, to make the last of the 
day’s round of calls. Through the darkness, 
deepened with fast-falling feathery flakes, the 
low, broad, sombre fashioned dwelling loomed in 
a gloomy, angular mass, relieved by a warm glow 
of light from two of the lower windows, and by a 
pale glimmer, like a reflection, from a smaller one 
above. 

Evidently, the sound of the doctor’s sleigh- 
bells had been heard within the house, for, as he 
glanced up at its front, a shadow flitted momen- 
tarily across the upper window, followed by the 
vanishing outline of a woman’s form. 

«“ Esther,” said the doctor to himself. 

What was Esther doing in a chilly upper room 
that wintry evening, alone? There was light, 
and warmth, and human presence in the sitting- 
room below; there was cold and silence, and the 
feeble gleam of an expiring candle in the chamber 
above, What was Esther doing? What it falls 
to all of us to do some time in the course of our 
lives—thinking sad thoughts—trying to see her 
way clear through the perplexed present—trying 
to shape to herself some definite end in the blank, 
uncertain future. 

Six weeks before, the master of the Vaughan 
homestead had been carried out of its doors in 
* that mournful fashion which never grows old; 
and Esther was left fatherless. The neighbors, 
good souls, wondering in the usual way—* what 
Esther would do now?” finished with wonderful 
unanimity by “ guessing likely” she would find 
a home with one or the other of her half-sisters, 
Mrs. Holt and Mrs. Wyning; for she was the 
child of John Vaughan’s second marriage, and it 
was known that his property reverted at his death 
to the two elder daughters, leaving Esther unpro- 
vided for.’ But, however busily other people 
might speculate upon the chances of Esther’s fu- 
ture, it had not occurred to her to think of it her- 
self until to-day; the old farm-house and its 
surroundings had been so closely associated with 
the twenty-five years of her life, that she had felt 
it like a sudden blow, when Mrs. Holt said to her 
that morning— 

“ It will be time for you to think of making up 
your mind about things before long, won't it, 
Esther?” 

«“ About what ?” asked Esther. 

“ About what?” echoed the sister. “ Why, 
you know we are going to sell the farm; you'll 
have a thousand dollars, or something like it, and 
everything else goes to Anna and me. But you 
need not fret ; for though Anna is better off than 
I am, it shan’t be said that Cornelia Holt had a 
roof, and didn’t share it with her father’s child. 





I ain’t a poor woman, goodness be thanked, if I 
am a widow; but I must see what Anna says.” 

“ You are very kind,” came from Esther's lips, 
mechanically, and she turned away, feeling as if 
some fuller expression of gratitude was expected 
from her, but not able to utter it. It made no 
difference to Cornelia, who, as she herself would 
have said, did not expect much of Esther. She 
was a good-natured, bustling, obtuse woman, 
whose kindnesses were seldom such as cost her 
any great sacrifice, and she was too conscious of 
her own magnanimity to be much concerned 
about the effect upon its insignificant object. 

Poor Esther! Called upon to face at once the 
ruthless demolition of her past, and the certainty 
of great changes close at hand, this assurance of 
Mrs. Holt’s benevolent intentions threw no great 
light of consolation over the future. Her early 
remembrances were associated with unpleasant 
images of strife between her two half-sisters and 
the gentle, shrinking mother, whom she was so like. 
Anna and Cornelia had both married while Esther 
was still a child, and the little intercourse she had 
had with them had not tended to draw the ties 
of sisterhood closer. They had never been able 
to forgive her, Esther felt, for being her mother’s 
child. And now, except for these unwilling 
sitsers, she was alone in the world. No wonder 
Esther began to scan her destiny with anxious 
eyes. All day long, while she went about quietly, 
directing household tasks, or complying with the 
thousand and one exactions of Cornelia’s two 
spoiled children, she was busy with thoughts of 
the past and questionings of the future. 

Esther’s had been the quietest imaginable of 
young days. She had been a pupil of the vener- 
able “ academy” in the village near by, until her 
mother’s death threw the household responsibili- 
ties upon her shoulders; she went to church and 
to Bible-class, and, once a year, to the county 
fair; she occasionally spent an afternoon or even- 
ing at a friendly neighbor's, or received neigh- 
borly visits in return. Her father had been a 
reserved, undemonstrative man, to whom, as long 
as his daughter made no demands and uttered no 
complaints, it never occurred that she needed or 
desired anything more than she had, And Esther 
did not remember that he had ever given her a 
caress in her life. Doubtless he loved her in his 
way; but if any idea of being accountable for the 
trust of his daughter’s life ever crossed his con- 
science, he made no sign. She had food, cloth- 
ing, a comfortable home; what more could a 
woman need ? 

Sometimes the youthful life in Esther’s veins 
revolted against the aimless monotony of such an 
existence, and prompted daring thoughts and 
wild wishes; but she was too dutiful by nature 
and training to harbor them long. Now and then, 
came an experience of greater bitterness. For 
instance: Esther had had a passion for drawing 
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in her school-days; her teacher discerned, or 
fancied he discerned in her the hand and eye of 
the artist; but it came to nothing. She left 
school ; there was no encouragement for her at 
home; her father considered lessons in “ picture 
making” a useless expenditure of time and 
money; and so the beautiful talent which God 
had bestowed on Esther’ was left to take its 
“chances. After all, John Vaughan was not more 
singular than many parents, who believe them- 
selves to have fulfilled the whole duty of man 
toward their offspring. 

Could there be a simpler story than this of 
Esther’s, unless it were that of a daisy growing 
by mischance on the wrong side of a hedge, 
where the sun only peeped by transient glimpses? 
She knew many who lived similar lives, and 
found them all-sufficient; or so it seemed to 
Esther, who was accustomed to regard her own 
fits of incipient weariness and discontent as sins 
to be striven and prayed against. And now that 
the old life was over forever, she had tenderer 
thoughts of it, and made much to herself of the 
bright spots scattered through it here and there. 

Meantime, Anna and Cornelia were holding 
sisterly conference. 

“I spoke to Esther this morning about the 
breaking up,” said the younger. “It’s a good 
deal of a change for her, when you think of it,” 

“Humph!” said the elder, drawing her needle 
through her work with a twitch. 

Anna was a slim, incisive blonde, with the 
coldest of pale eyes and the thinnest of lips; 
while Cornelia, on the contrary, was stout, with a 
comfortable aspect and florid good looks, 

« Of course,”’ continued Cornelia, “ Esther will 
have a home with me, if she likes ; but I thought 
it would be only right to speak to you about it. 
You've no children, you know.” 

“ Frederick’s father and mother live with us,’”’ 
said Anna, in her frosty voice; “and we have 
adopted one of his nephews; I’m not going to 
burden him with any of my relations while busi- 
ness is so dull; and Esther is nothing but a half 
sister, when all is said. If you take my advice, 
Cornelia Holt, you'll let the girl look out for her- 
self.” 

“But what will people say?” reasoned Cor- 
nelia, “And after all, Esther is a nice, quiet 
girl, and she will be able to save me a good deal 
of trouble with the children, I’m sure. They 
take to her.” 

“ Most likely she’ll make you more trouble 
than she’ll save,” said the sharp Anna. “ There’s 
nothing of her but a spine and a bundle of nerves 
—a white, spiritless thing, just like her mother! 
It would be a great deal better for her to be 
obliged to exert herself. With the thousand dol- 
lars and the education she ought to have, after 
going year in and year out to the academy so 
long, she might easily take care of herself. It 





will be no harder for her than for the rest of us.’’ 

“ But consider the look of the thing,” urged 
Cornelia. She was always aware of Anna’s be- 
ing the stronger party. 

“ Oh, the look of the thing!” said that tender 
hearted person with scorn. “If you are a slave 
to public opinion, I’m not, I can tell you. If 
you choose to burden yourself with that woman’s 
daughter for the rest of your days, do it—do it; 
but don’t expect me to help you.” 

“ Esther may marry some time,” said Cornelia, 
in faint protest. 

“ Oh, she’ll never marry,” snapped Anna, with 
another twitch of the thread. “ Esther will be 
an old maid—she has all the signs of an old maid 
about her. You mark my words, Cornelia Holt; 
Esther Vaughan has always been a superfluity in 
this family, and she always will be.” 

“ Well, well,” said Cornelia, in deprecatory 
tones; and much confused in intention, let the 
matter drop. Neither of them saw a white face 
disappear from the doorway, convulsed with a 
sudden tremor of pain; neither supposed that 
Anna’s last cruel words had fallen upon Esther's 
ears, and rang there mockingly, as she fled up 
stairs to the solitude of her little chamber. 

A superfluity! The words pierced poor 
Esther’s heart ; they seemed to embody all the 
desolation of her life, past, present, and to come. 
Never to be necessary anywhere; never to find 
an anchorage for her lonely heart, which had 
beat about so long on cold seas, under a steely 
sky ; always to sit in sight of the banquet of life, , 
where there was no room for her, no invitation to 
come up higher; finally, to slip out of the world 
—old and gray, perhaps—nobody missing her, 
nobody seeing more than that a pale spark of 
life, never well-lighted, had gone out, leaving 
no perceptible darkness anywhere. Esther 
crouched down in the chilly silence, in an agony 
of forlorn distress, She could not help think- 
ing how well it would be if she were out of the 
world; and out of everybody’s way; there was 
no place for her; what had she to live for in all 
the long years that’ might be before her, if she 
waited for them to come ? 

The dark crowd of thick-coming temptations 
did not besiege Esther long; there were well- 
springs of strength in her nature which had never 
been tried. 

. “ Get thee behind me, Satan !”’ she said to her 
counsellors. Surely, since God had sent her upon 
the earth, she was not a superfluity in his sight, 
whatever might be the verdict of Anna and Cor- 
nelia, Esther came out of her Gethsemane 
strengthened, if not comforted, and resolved to 
take up her cross and bear it to the bitter end. 

Roused from her painful reverie by the jingle 
of bells, Esther, glancing from the window, saw 
Dr. Fletcher drive up.. A thought entered her 
mind, Here wasa link between her and that 
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unknown world lying outside her little horizon, 
towards which she began already to look, vague 
vutlines of resolutions gathering more definite 
shape in her mind every moment. Why should 
she not consult the doctor? ‘To whom else 
could she go? She had known him all her lite; 
he had been a school-mate of her elder sisters; 
and lately, during the long weeks of her father’s 
illness, they had become very good friends. 
Then, too, a faint under-current of neighborly 
talk had lately come to her ears—a whisper that 
Dr. Fletcher was beginning to “ pay attention” 
to Mrs. Holt. It did not surprise Esther. Cer- 
tainly, all the Doctor’s calls could not be set 
down to the account of Arthur's colds and 
Amelia’s cramps; and Cornelia, though not al- 
ways grammatical, was attractive in her way, and 
possessed of a sufficient store of this world’s 
goods with which to grace the altar of a second 
marriage. 

It was not Esther’s wont to begrudge others a 
fuller cup of life than her own; and she did not 
ask herseif why, in glancing at these things, the 
world seemed to grow larger and lonelier, as if 
she were really a superfluity on the vast stage, to 
whom Fate had forgotten to assign a rd/e. There 
was no time to indulge in self-analysis; she re- 
membered that she would be needed downsiairs 
presently. Cornelia’s Arthur and Amelia, in 
their mother’s opinion, were always either ailing 
or threatened with something; the house was 
continually pervaded with an atmosphere of par- 
egoric and hot flannel, the family rooms were 
almost hermetically sealed, and Esther and her 
faithful Bridget being rapidly reduced to the po- 
sition of hard-worked courtiers of their small 
highnesses. 

The doctor, as was his wont, exclaimed wrath- 
fully when he walked into the sitting-room : 

“You women shut up yourselves and the 
children in an atmosphere like this, and expect 
to be healthy! I wonder at you. How many 
times have I told you that when you have made 
yourselves sick, you must not call upon me to 
cure you? [I can’t do it.” 

“‘For heaven’s sake, Dr. Fletcher! I hope 
it’s not so bad as that!” said Cornelia, in some 
alarm, “Arthur’s throat 1s a great deal better to- 
day; he was quite lively again this afternoon, 
poor little fellow !—weren’t you, dear? Do 
come and look at him yourself, doctor.” 

“Oh, he’s all right,” said the doctor, patting 
the urchin’s round head and smiling on him. 
“ He would be perfectly well, if you would only 
let him out, like the other boys, to play in the 
snow and skate.” 

“Ah, you talk like Anna and Esther,” said Cor- 
nelia, shaking her head; “ but I think a mother’s 
instincts are wisest.” 

* Well, well,” said the doctor, aware of the 
hopelessness of an argument against maternal in- 





stincts. ‘ And how is Esther?” he added, ab- 
ruptly, as if Esther were a sort of afterthought. 

Cornelia drew a step nearer, to assume a more 
confidential tone. 

* T’m a good deal worried, doctor, and you’re 
such an old friend that I don’t mind speaking to 
you about our affairs; and then, we’re only three 
women with nobody to advisé us, as you may 
say. I don’t count Anna’s husband anybody, for 
he’s tied to his business. Now, doctor, if Esther 
were your sister, what would you do ?” 

“Do?” said the doctor. “Do? Why I’d 
take her home and take care of her, and glad of 
the chance. That is your opinion, too, I know, 
Mrs. Hott.” 

* Just what I said to Anna,” said Mrs. Holt, a 
little oblivious as to what she really had said, but 
immensely fortified by the doctor’s prompt decis- 
ion—his view of the matter might be more im- 
portant than Anna’s, after all. Cornelia felt that 
it was safe to accept it. “ It’s taking a great deal 
oi one’s self, to be sure, and Esther only a half- 
sister; but, then, it’s not her fault if father made 
a foolish marriage; I ain’t one to remember 
things against people.” 

‘No, no,” said the doctor. “A woman as 
kind-hearted as you are—I should hope not. And 
no doubt you will find Esther’s companionship a 
great comfort.” 

“ Yes, there’s the children to be considered; 
they’re very fond of her already; I never knew 
them so ready to make friends with any stranget 
—-unless it was you, doctor,” said the gratified 
Cornelia, leaning on her adviser, and almost per- 
suaded that it really would have been an injustice 
to her, if Anna had forestalled her in the offer to 
provide. for Esther. 

Five minutes later, the doctor, unceremoniously 
invading the kitchen in quest of a cup of warm 
water, found Esther there in her black dress. 

“Always alone,” said the doctor, surveying the 
little figure, not without secret compassion. 

“Always alone,” replied Esther, in a low 
voice. 

“ Bad theory of life—worse practice,” said the 
doctor, moving about in his restless way. “ You 
have had too much of it. That sister of yours 
must not let you shut yourself away from society 
as if you were preparing to enter the cell of a 
Trappist. I shall take the liberty of telling her 
so. I may, you know; Cornelia and I are old 
schoolmates, and I’ve rocked your cradle more 
than once when I was a little chap, like our 
friend, master Arthur.” 

The doctor's friendly smile called up no an- 
swering smile into Esther’s face, 

She looked up with sad, questioning eyes, and 
after a meditative pause, said slowly: 

“Do you think I ought to go to Cornelia’s, 
doctor ?” 

“T hope you don’t prefer Anna to Cornelia,” 
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said the doctor, with an involuntary grimace. 
“ Mrs. Holt has a good heart—she means well.” 

“ Yes,” said Esther, clasping her slender hands 
tightly before her, “but she don’t need me— 
nobody needs me now.” 

According to the doctor’s experience of woman- 
kind, a burst of tears was likely to follow this 
forlorn little confession; but though eyelids aud 
lips quivered, that was all. Esther was not mak- 
ing a weak appeal to his sympathy. 

“I thought I would ask you, doctor,” con- 
tinued Esther, when her lips were firm again, “if 
you would not be kind enough to enquire among 
your friends in the city, about a situation I could 
fill. I have a good English education, as you 
know, and patience enough; I could teach; and 
my handwriting might do for copying. I do not 
like to trouble you, but there is nobody else whom 
I can ask,” 

“ Well, Ettie!” said the doctor; and stood 
still, thoughtfully pulling his moustache, and 
looking at Esther. Then he held out his hand, 
saying cordially, “ Rely upon me for anything 
in my power, Esther, You know best what will 
suit you; but how will your sister take it?” 

“ I thank you with all my heart,”’ was Esther’s 
only reply, a wan smile coming to her lips at 
last. It was impossible to enter into an explana- 
tion of her relations towards Anna and Cornelia; 
but the doctor, with the ready sympathy for which 
he did not always receive credit from those who 
judged him chiefly by his somewhat brusque ex- 
terior, immediately understood and respected her 
reserve. He said nothing more about the sisters, 
but he spoke with her about her plans and pros- 
pects in a way that caused Esther, quick to feel 
changes and shades of feeling in others, to think 
that the doctor had never seemed so kind before. 
It was like unexpected sunshine, and warmed 
the lonely little heart that lay so chill in Esther’s 
bosom. Afterwards, notwithstanding the comfort 
the doctor’s advice and friendly sympathy had 
been at the time, she could not quite repress a 
consciousness that it would have been better, had 
they not been quite so much at her service, We 
are not assured that Lazarus was satisfied with 
the crumbs that fell from the rich man’s table, 
The doctor’s kindness was a precious thing; but 
how if it were simply a vicarious tribute to Cor- 
nelia? Esther was as far as possible from being 
exacting; but she was not an exception to the 
laws of human nature, 

It happened thus that, on the same day Dr. 
Fletcher was made the confidant of Mrs. Holt’s 
goo intentions, and of Esther’s desire to evade 
them. Certainly, nobody could deny that it was 
the most natural and proper thing in the world 
for Esther to be received into her sister’s home; 
indeed, as everybody had been saying, where else 
was she to go? But her unexpected reluctance 
to accept this convenient view of her destiny, 





placed it in another light. The doctor could not 
put the matter out of his mind, All the evening, 
sitting in his comfortable library with a medical 
quarterly before him, the image of Esther, timid, 
solitary Esther, with an experience almost as un- 
varied as a nun’s, going out into the bustling 
world of bargain and sale, whose tender mercies 
to the weak are apt to be cruel enough, kept flit- 
ting between his thoughts and the heavy columns 
of professional detail, in all its pathetic incon- 
gruity. 

He rose at last, and paced up. and down the 
room for an hour or two, according to his habit, 
the natural outgrowth of a restless temperament. 
The wind, howling at intervals outside in the 
drifting snow, perhaps gave a melancholy turn to 
the doctor’s thoughts, for he presently found him- 
self wandering from the consideration of his little 
friend’s lonely position to his own; somehow, the 
large house, tenanted only by himself and his two 
servants, had never had such a solitary look in 
his, eyes before. What did the doctor miss? and 
was it consistent with the course of his busy life 
to finish the evening by constructing a regular 


Babel’s tower of an air-castle, story after story, © 


until it culminated somewhere near the entrance 
to the seventh heaven? I am no meiaphysician 
to decide. But I know that he came out of his 
reverie at last with a start, and some such admo- 
nition as this addressed to himself—* Pshaw ! 
I’m too rough for Aer; only ”—bnnging his 
hand down on the closed volume of medical wis- 
dom as if he were making an affirmation—“ I 
should like to make the poor little woman happy.” 

But Esther did not hear that. 

“ She has more spirit that 1 expected,” Anna 
said, when Esther’s determination was made 
known. “But it’s only a freak. She hasn’t the 
courage to carry it out, brought up in idleness as 
she has been. Will she try to teach district- 
school or go out dress-making, I wonder? her 
mother was a dress-maker, But it won’t last 
long, Cornelia Holt, you’ll see !” 

“I hope it won’t,”’ said Cornelia, with mourn- 
ful visions of a lost nurse-maid flitting before her 
eyes—a nurse-maid whose services would have 
been invaluable, and whose pay next to nothing, 
and to whom she had fairly come to believe she 
had aright. “It looks so queer. As if I hadn’t 
the feelings of a sister! And she gets along so 
well with the children! And the doctor saying 
how well it was for Esther that I had a home and 
a sister’s heart to offer her, or something like that, 
for I ain’t good at repeating other people’s words ; 
and now, what will he think of me?” 

“ How important his opinion is!” said Anna, 
with a sneer, tossing her borrowed flaxen braids 
with an emphasis that made Cornelia color and 
turn away. She was afraid of Anna’s sarcasms, 
and aware of bearing the weight of her sister’s 
disapproval. Did she—a widow with two children 
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—really intend to marry Dr. Fletcher? to “ make 
a fool of herself,” was Mrs. Wyuing’s caustic way 
of putting the case. “ She might see what comes 
of second marriages, with Esther on her hands,” 
for Anna was not to be persuaded that Esther’s 
ambition to be independent was anything more 
than a freak. 

Esther herself soon began to realize that being 
independent is something far easier in theory than 
in practice. She made earnest efforts. She 
wrote to a distant relative of hers, who was the 
principal of a large.school, and never received 
any answer; she advertised in two or three 
papers, and waited patiently week after week for 
results which did not come; she corresponded 
with a governess-seeking lady, whom the doctor 
had discovered among his acquaintances, but, 
alas! Esther, with her little French, and less 
music, had no chance against the gold-medaled 
graduates of fashionable schools. She tried to be 
very brave. She determined to offer herself as 


housekeeper or seamstress, if nothing else came | 


in her way, since a servant's place and pay seemed 
preferable to dependence on those who, even if 
her blood ran in their veins, felt no sisterly ten- 
derness for her. 

Esther’s heart often sank very low. Even the 
doctor’s friendship had acquired an element of 
pain, and when he stopped at the farm-house, it 
began to be more and more her habit to steal out 
of sight into some remote corner, where the 
sound of his voice and of Cornelia’s talk and 
laughter could not follow her. And if the doctor 
inquired for Esther, Cornelia thought it ‘enough 
to say, “Oh, Esther is busy.” Of what import- 
ance was Esther, to be sure ? 

The weeks passed slowly enough at the farm- 
house, but they passed; it. came to be March, 
and some days of wind and sunshine were lower- 
ing the big drifts in the garden and by the road- 
side, and fringing the eaves with multitudinous 
icicles. The new owner of the farm was to take 
possession of it on the first of April. Mrs. Holt 
and Mrs. Wyning were preparing to return to 
their respective homes; and Esther—where was 
she to go? 

She had had an offer from the trustee of the 
district school over the hill, a munificent offer of 
twenty dollars a month, and the privilege of board- 
ing around ; and her hesitation to accept it was 
interpreted by Anna as proof that she was begin- 
ning to repent of her freak, and by Cornelia that 
she would not lose her nurse-maid, after ail. 

“It will be so much better for Esther to go 
home with me, don’t you think so?” said Cor- 
nelia to the dector one day, when he had felt 
Arthur’s pulse and examined Amelia’s tongue, as 
usual. “ Now, I rely so much on your judgment 
and you have so much influence with all of us— 
if you’d only speak to Esther, you might induce 
her to listen to reason,” 





* Yes, I’ll speak to her,”’ said the doctor, with 
a grim sense of humor, and marched off to the 
kitchen, where, between daylight and darkness, 
Esther sat trying to mend her nephew’s stockings, 
close to the narrow window. 

* What's this you are about ?”’ said the doctor, 
with friendly abruptness, planting himself before 
her. “Do you really mean to throw yourself 
away on that one-horse, Crow Hollow schoel, 
and go boarding around to get dyspeptic on salt 
pork and sweet cake?” 

“It seems to be all I can find to do just now,” 
said Esther, smiling a little. “ It will not do for 
me to despise the day of small things, nor look 
down on the Crow Hollow school.” 

“Hang the Crow Hollow school!” cried the 
doctor, drawing up his under lip, and taking two 
or three turns up and down the kitchen. Then 
he came back to his old position. 

* If you think I came here of my own accord 
to meddle, you are mistaken,” said the doctor, 
oddly, as if he were arguing against a remon- 
strance of Esther’s. “ Your sister sent me—Cor- 
nelia sent me. She wants me to induce you to 
listen to reason.” 

“Cornelia!” said Esther to herself, bitterly. 
She thought she knew what was coming. No 
matter; as well bear it now as at any time. But 
she clasped her fingers tightly together, and 
turned her face from the waning light. 

“ But never mind that; I was coming on my 
own account, at any rate,” continued the doctor. 
He paused. Esther remained silent. 

“ Well?” said the doctor. 

“ Well?” said Esther. 

“Jt is no surprise to you, perhaps, Esther ?” 

“ Oh, it is no surprise,” said Esther. She rose 
up, white, with compressed lips, looking at her 
own clasped fingers, and nerving herself to hear 
what would make her more of a superfluity than 
ever. 

“Will you give up Crow Hollow and the rest 
of it if I ask you?” said the doctor, taking the 
cold little fingers into his own warm grasp, with 
a tenderness Esther could not have expected in 
the prospective husband of Cornelia. It was too 
much just now; it wrung the girl’s heart. With 
a low exclamation of pain, unintelligible to the 
doctor’s ear, she made an effort to draw her 
hands away. 

“ Ettie, my little Ettie, does that mean that you 
don’t care for me?” cried the doctor, with a ve- 
hemence that thrilled Esther through with a sud- 
den, incredulous joy. 

“So you are not going to marry Cornelia !”’ she 
said, breathlessly. 

** Cornelia be—sent to the Hottentots!” said 
the incredulous doctor, ‘ No—I take it back, if 
she’s to be my sister-in-law. Esther Vaughan, 
will you marry me, or shall I go to my grave a 
miserable wreck of an old bachelor?” 
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It is needfess to repeat what Esther said. 
We all know. And no pen can do justice to 
Anna’$ astonishment or Cornelia’s wrath and dis- 
may at this new aspect of Esther’s affairs. How- 
ever, they made the best of it in the end, and are 
at present on such good terms with the doctor 
and his wife, that neither of them would believe 
you, if you hinted that Esther had ever been con- 
sidered a “ superfluity ’ in the family. So there 
is no more to be told. 





— 
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LIFE’S MIRAGE. 


HOLLIS FREEMAN, 


I read upon a summer eve 
"Mid the soft twilight’s dusky birth, 
Of wondrous lands and far off seas 
Of this old earth. 


And how the traveler wandering lone 
O’er burning sand, with rapture sees, 

Fair summer lands uprising sweet 
With waving trees, 


Cool rustling palms ‘gainst soft blue skies, 
White waters flowing deep and blest, 

And tower-topped cities rising calm 
Where mortals rest. 


With springing step and joyous heart, 
Through burning sand he hasteneth on, 
When lo! the mocking vision fades, 
Is lost and gone. 


I thought of many a mirage sweet, 
That lighting up life's darkness came 

To shine on eyes with weeping blind, 
A mocking flame. 


How the wild firebrand of desire 
Recalls the light on that lost face, 
The flickering firelight shadowy falls 

On the old place. 


We yearning stretch wild longing hands 
Across our wilderness of sand, 

An empty hearth, a silent home 
Alone doth stand, 


Or wearied of our trackless path, 
We see upon the green clad shade, 
The flowers of hope by mirage stream 
Which bloom to fade. 


Or on our lonely heart looks down, 
The queenly Venus from afar, 
Our fickle footsteps yearn to climb 

To that bright star. 


Wild waters toss, fair girdled lands, 
Gay, gilded turrets urge us on, 
We near the golden shore of fame 

When lo, ‘tis gone, 


The dark horizon hems us in, 

Youth's flattering visions fading stand, 
Lonely we look o'er life's vast track 

Of barren sand, 





A PECULIAR WOMAN. 


BY FLORENCE H. BIRNEY. 

* Ketch hold, Tom. There! I declare if you 
ain’t spilled about a quart! I knew you'd get it 
too full.” 

“] didn’t ‘spill more than ten drops, Cousin 
Silence. How you worry over the loss of a little 
grease !’’ 

“It’s one of my principles to save, as you 
might o’ learned long ago.” 

“I believe in prudence; bat what’s a few 
drops of lard more or less to you with this farm, 
and nobody knows how much in bank? You 
skimp and screw as if there were danger of your 
getting on the town,” 

“ Well! you ere the frankest young man I ever 
saw ;” and Silence Withers put her arms akimbo, 
and gazed at her young cousin, Tom Lowey, as 
if he was a curiosity escaped from some museum. 

“Yes; I was always noted for my frankness ;” 
said Tom coolly, “ and I never hesitate to speak 
my mind when duty urges. However, 1 don’t 
want to hurt your feelings, Cousin Silence.” 

“ No danger,” said Miss Silence, with a laugh 
of derision, “I’m no spring chicken, and my 
feelin’s have.grown tough. But the idea of your 
duty urgin’ you to speak your mind to me. Per- 
haps you don’t recollect the whippin’s I used to 
give you.” 

“I haven’t forgotten,” laughed Tom. “ Yor 
used to make me do my duty in those days 
But I wish I could convince you that it would b 
only a‘Christian act for you to send a little hel) 
to Mrs. Baldwin. You wouldn’t feel the spend 
ing of fifty dollars out of your fifty thousand.” 

** Massy sakes! it seems as if other folks know 
more about my business than I do myself. Fifty 
thousand! Law! who said I was worth that 
much ?” 

«O, it’s common talk,” replied Tom. 

“ Well, it wont do you any good to talk. 
You'll never see the color of my money after I’m 
dead and gone. I’ve made my will, and since 
plain speakin’ pleases you, I’ll make free to say 
you aint mentioned in it. So there!” 

“T calculate to take care of myself,” said Tom, 
tilting his chair against the wall.. “Leave your 
money wherever you choose; I don’t want it.” 

“ The day may come when you will want it, 
Tom Lowey, and then you'll be sorry for sayin’ 
them words. I'll remember ’em, and so will you 
when your pride has its fall. There’s plenty o’ 
things I can leave my money to; it won't go 
begging.” 

“«T guess not.” 

“ You'd more’n gwess if you was tolive here a 
spell and see the stream of visitors I have. 
There aint a day but I don’t get nagged about my 
money by somebody, Deacon Bonney thinks it’s 
his bounden duty to advise me to leave it to found 
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an orphan’s home. Old Mr. Craig wants it left 
to Wolfboro’ Academy; Squire Darby has his 
mind on it for a public library ; and the minister 
thinks I ought to remember what a debt’s on the 
church. To hear ’em talk, you’d think. I had 
one foot in the grave. I don’t give none o’ ’em 
any satisfaction, and then they say I’m peculiar. 
Well, perhaps I am, but I don’t see no prospect 
of any change in my natur’.” 

Tom laughed. He was spending a couple of 
hours at the farm, which had been his only home 
until he began to “scratch for himself,” to use 
his gaunt cousin’s expression. Now he never let 
more than a day or two pass without looking in 
on the lone spinster to see if he could give her 
any help, and to-day he was making himself 
useful in lifting jars and boilers of hot grease on 
and off the stove; for Miss Silence was trying out 
lard. 

Tom’s law practice, as yet, was not very exact- 
ing, much to his regret; and he had more time 
on his hands than pleased him. 

“ But now do promise you’ll send Mrs. Bald- 
win something for Christmas, Cousin Silence,” 
said Tom, returning to the attack. 

“TI never promise what [ don’t mean to per- 
form,’’ was the characteristic answer he received 
to his pleading. ‘“ Martha Baldwin and I aint 
been on speakin’ terms for these five years, and 
I’d be makin’ myself pretty small to send. her 
Christmas presents. I’d soon be on the town if 
I began to help all the poor folks I know. It 
*pears to me you take a mighty deep interest in 
them Baldwins, Tom. Melissa Bonney let out 
a hint that you was sparkin’ that Prissy Carrol.” 

“I wish Melissa Bonney would mind her bus- 
iness.”’ 

“Don’t get riled. I dare say it’s true. 
T’ would be like you to court a girl without a 
penny, because you’ve not a penny yourself. 
Prissy Carrol’s been raised out of charity by her 
aunt.” 

‘‘ That’ don’t make her less lovable, Cousin 
Silence.” 

“Now, Tom Lowey,’ said Miss Silence, 
brandishing the big iron spoon with which she 
stirred the lard, “don’t make a fool of yourself 
over a pretty face. Butter your bread before you 
eat it. There’s Melissa Bonney, whose father’s 
worth—” 

“ That’s enough,” interrupted Tom, and before 
Miss Sidence could stop him he was out of the 
kitchen door and walking briskly down the path 
to the gate. 

“ Lawful sdkes! what peculiar creatures men 
are! Talk of me bein’ peculiar; why, I aint a 
carcumstance to that Tom Lowey. He’ll marry 
that Prissy Carrol now, if it’s only to show me 
he don’t care for my money ;” and with a sigh, 
Miss Silence went back to her lard. 

“ Christmas gift, indeed!” she muttered, after 





standing for sonie time in deep thought. “I 
think I see myself eatin’ humble pie to Martha 
Baldwin.” But somehow or other her conscience 
did not feel quite so easy as it had felt before 
Tom’s call. 

An hour later Tom was sitting in the widow 
Baldwin’s small parlor, with his arm about a very 
trim waist, and a very lovely golden head resting 
on his shoulder. It was very evident that the 
closest economy was hecessary with the Baldwins, 
for the carpet was patched and worn, the muslin 
curtains washed threadbare, and ,the furniture in 
sad need of varnish and new hair-cloth, 

“T wish I saw my way clear to take you out 
of this, Prissy,” said Tom, with a sigh; “ but cli- 
ents are scarce enough in Wolfboro’.”’ 

“Now, Tom, where’s the need to worry? I 
couldn’t leave Aunt Martha, any way. We are 
both young enough to wait.” 

“You're too good for this world, Prissy,’’ said 
Tom, with a kiss on the dimpled white chin. 

“There’s some one knocking; let me go,” 
cried Prissy, springing up and running to the 
door. 

It was no visitor, but the hired man from Miss 
Silence’s farm with the spring wagon, which he 
had brought to convey Tom at once to his cous- 
in’s home, for Miss Silence had, not ten minutes 
after his departure, an hour previous, overturned 
a kettle of lard by accident, and been terribly 
scalded, 

“ Where’s my hat?” cried Tom, in great ex- 
citement, while the man was telling how he had 
wasted time by going to the office first, and not 
finding him there had hunted him up. 

* Let me go with you, Tom; I know I can 
help,” cried Prissy, as her lover was springing 
into the light wagon. 

“ Oh, Prissy, if you only would.” 

“ Wait until I get my bonnet and shawl, and 
tell Aunt Martha; I won’t be gone a minute,” 
and Prissy rushed into the kitchen where her 
aunt was ironing. 

“ Go, by all means,” said Mrs. Baldwin, when 
she had grasped the meaning of the girl’s inco- 
herent explanation. “Stay as long as you are 
needed, and don’t worry about me,” 

Miss Silence made no remark when Prissy en- 
tered her room with Tom. She was in great pain, 
and was thankful to see even this member of the 
hated Baldwin household. 

For three weeks Prissy was chief director at 
the farm, and managed things so cleverly that 
Miss Silence had no chance to find fault. But 
the grim spinster had no words of commendation 
for the young girl's untiring industry. 

“TI calkerlate to pay you for what you’ve done,” 
she said one day, as she watched Prissy making 
bread. “You needn’t think you’re workin’ for 
nothin’,”’ 

“TI don’t want any pay, Miss Silence,” said 
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Prissy, with trembling lips. “I am only too glad 
to do what I can, because—” she hesitated, and 
turned scarlet. 

“ Because you’re in love with Tom,” finished 
Miss Silence. “O, you needn’t blush; I know 
all about it, and if he chooses to break his head 
agin a stone wall, I ain’t agoin’ to stop him.” 

At the end of three weeks, Miss Silence was 
able to be about again, and Prissy went home, 
declining the twenty dollar bill offered her for 
her services. But she had not been home three 
hours, before the hired man came from the farm 
with two large baskets, which he set down on 
Mrs. Baldwin’s kitchen floor, 

“Compliments of Miss Silence, and she sent 
these in place of the money,” and was driving 
off in the spring wagon before Prissy could re- 
cover sufficiently from her astonishment to ask 
him any questions. 

The basket was full of good things of every 
sort, and there was a royal Christmas dinner for 
the Baldwins the next day, much to the joy of the 
children, who had contemplated ruefully dining 
on mush and potatoes, 

Prissy sent a note of thanks to Miss Silence by 
Tom, but she never received an answer. 

Time went by, and Tom’s law business im- 
proved so much that he persuaded Prissy against 
her better judgment to marry him. 

Miss Silence did not grace the important occa- 
sion with her presence. 

“I’ve no time to be gallivanting off to wed- 
dings,’’ was her excuse when Tom reproached her 
for this slight, 

“She is such a peculiar woman, we must not 
expect her to act like other people; but she has 
a good heart in spite of her queer ways,” said 
Prissy, when Tom tried to make excuses for his 
cousin’s remissness. 

“ But her greatest peculiarity lies in her not lik- 
ing you, Prissy,” said Tom, kissing his bride’s 
soft cheek. “And I can’t quite forgive her lack 
of taste.” 

All went well with the young couple for more 
than a year. They began house-keeping in a 
modest cottage Tom was paying for by install- 
ments, and were so prudent that they managed 
to gather about them many little comforts which 
made their home pleasant. 

But fortune seldom smiles long at a time, as we 
all know, and reverses will come to every one. 
One bitter night in December, Tom’s house 
caught fire, and was burned to the ground, noth- 
ing being saved except a few clothes belonging to 
Prissy and the baby. 

Of course, Mrs. Baldwin opened her house to 
them at once, though it necessitated much crowd- 
ing. Prissy suggested an appeal to Miss Silence, 
but Tom emphatically declined to make it. He 


was far too proud to ask for the help which he 
thought should have been earnestly offered. His 





law books and papers had all been destroyed in 
the fire; for he had used a room in the cottage 
for an office, and getting a living was rather up- 
hill work, Christmas was dreary enough that 
year, and even Prissy’s courage sank as she 
thought of the future. 

“Tom Lowey will have a chance to show now 
what kind of stuff he’s made of,” said Miss 
Silence. “ He burdened himself with a wife and 
baby, and he’ll have to look out for’em. I ‘told 
him I'd never give him a dollar of my money and 
I’ll keep to my word, no matter what happens.” 

Miss Silence had thought herself proof against 
the weakness of falling ill; but in March she 
caught a severe cold, and pneumonia ensued. 
She felt that she should never get well again, and 
the doctor did not deceive her with false hopes, 
but told her frankly that in all probability she 
would live but a few days. 

«1 want to see the lawyer at once if that’s the 
case,”’ she said, “] must make a new will.” 

Mr. Simons, who had managed her business for 
years, came as soon as he received her message, 
and the will was made. He had hardly left the 
house before Tom called. 

“I’m worse, Tom,” said Miss Silence, feebly. 
* But I’m not afraid to go. Perhaps I’m peculiar 
in that as in other things. Deacon Bonney and 
the minister, Mr. Craig, and Mr. Darby, have all 
been here a urgin’ of their several claims. I told 
each one o’ ’em I'd consider the matter.” 

“ Will they be disappointed, Cousin Silence ?” 
asked Tom. 

Poor fellow! he was in such a sore strait that 
he could not help a desire to have some small 
help from his cousin’s hoard. He hardly dared 
hope she had left him a cent, and yet he was her 
only relative. 

“ That remains to be seen,” was the unsatis- 
factory reply he received to his question. “ But 
don’t you cherish no hopes, for I aint left you a 
cent.” 

A bitter smile curled Tom’s lips, but he made 
no reply. 

“I suppose you think I’m peculiar in not 
leavin’ you my money seein’ you’re the only kin 
I’ve got,” went on Miss Silence, “but you’ve 
taken such precious pains to convince me you 
don’t want it, that I’ve believed you an’ acted 
accordin’,”” 

Tom went home and repeated the conversation 
to Prissy, who shed a few tears, but tried to cheer 
up her husband’s drooping spirits with hopes 
of more law business in the spring. 

That night Miss Silence died, and the whole 
town turned out at her funeral 2 few days later. 

“I expect Wolfboro ’ Adademy will find itself 
able to erect a new building when Miss Silence’s 
will is read,” said old Mr. Craig. “She told me 
she'd consider the matter, and I know she was 
impressed with my arguments,” 
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“T rather think you're mistaken,” said Squire 
Darby, “for I feel morally certain she’s left 
her money to found a library.” 

The minister, who stood near, smiled to him- 
self. He had not the slightest doubt that the 
debt which had hung over his church like a pall 
would now be lifted through Miss Silence’s will. 

Tom did not want to go to the reading of the 
important document; but Prissy insisted, and so 
they went together, though neither of them 
looked very cheerful. 

Mr. Simons made no objection to the presence 
of Squire Darby. Mr. Craig and the minister, 
laughed and chuckled as Deacon Bonney entered, 
with a pleasant smile, for Tom, who knew weil 
enough what sarcastic triumph lay beneath it. 

The will was dated a few days previous, and 
every penny in the bank, and the large farm, were 
left unconditionally to Prissy Lowey. Her hus- 
band’s name was not mentioned. 

Tom’s face was a study, while Prissy almost 
fainted from this sudden relief to all her troubles. 

The faces of the other men present were 
studies, too. The Deacon left the house without 
a word, and the Squire looked grimly at Mr. 
Craig. 

“ She was a very peculiar woman,” said the 
minister, wiping his brow, on which the beaded 
drops of perspiration stood thickly, His anxiety 
about his church had been very great, you see. 

But Tom and Prissy could afford to forget their 
dead cousin’s peculiarities, since she had kept her 
vow never to leave Tom a cent, and yet had 
managed to make him coinfortable for life. 
There was an immediate flitting to the comforta- 
ble farm-house, and Tom furnished a nice office 
in town, and drove in every r:orning in the spring 
wagon. Past troubles and cures were forgotten ; 
the Baldwins were made more comfortable; and 
considering all things, Miss Silence did more 
good with her money than if she had left it to 
found a library or lift a church debt. 





WERE I to pray for a taste, says Sir John Hey 
schel, which should stand me in stead under 
every variety of circumstances, and be a source 
of happiness and cheerfulness to me during life, 
and a shield against its ills, however things might 
go amiss and the world frown upon me, it would 
be a taste for reading. Give a man this taste and 
the means of gratifying it, and you hardly fail of 
making him a happy man, unless, indeed, you 
put into his hands a most perverse selection of 
books. You place him in contact with the best 
society in every period of history—-with the wis- 
est, the wittiest, the tenderesi, the bravest and the 
purest characters who have adorned’ humanity— 
you make him a citizen of ali nations, a contem- 
porary of all ages. The world has been created 


for him. 
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A gay party of travelers had been five years in 
Europe, among them Ellen May, to whom this 
period was a time of study as well as of pleasure. 
Aunt Anne made the proposal, and paid the ex- 
penses, in this, as in most of Ellen’s enjoyments, 
proving herself a veritable fairy godmother, It 
was all over now, and the young girl was nearing 
home; she was leaning on the side of the vessel, 
to which height she had climbed by means best 
known to herself, and pondering on the word 
Home. No two persons give the same definition 
of this word. To one it represents a life-centre ; 
to another only a circumference, To one it is an 
interior, with curtains drawn, and a household 
gathered around a fireside; to another, it is a 
house without blinds. To Nellie, as her friends 
called her, there was no memory of early happi- 
ness; no magnet of home life to draw her back; 
no beauty, no interest; she was returning to the 
house where she was born, that was nearly all ; 
and this is how it looked: A large country house, 
white, square, and with sharp corners and mean- 
ingless windows, all the same size, and in exactly 
corresponding positions, well situated among 
trees which heavily shaded it, with a lawn front 
and back, a front porch, with straggling vines, 
stretching themselves about in search of sunshine, 
a back piazza looking south, covered with a lux- 
uriant clematis, ‘This came first to Nellie, then 
the vision of her mother, loving, of course, all 
mothers are; but was she fretful or nervous, that 
even in memory the voice rasped her like a file ? 
She could not see her in this mental picture with- 
out seeing the weary look, and the two babies 
always being soothed or fed. They must be six 
years old now, these twin sisters, but they did not 
often appear in the letters, so Nellie could not 
fancy how they looked. There was another 
baby, a boy. “I hope he is not heavy,” was the 
thought with which he was dismissed. Then the 
father, was he always cross now? she had no 
recollection of him in any other state of mind; so 
she left him there. Were the meals still ill served, 
the servants untidy? Then there came up one 
bright spot, and it took this form: “ Dear, dear 
Jack. I wonder if he is good, and kind, and 
noble yet—if he is full of mischief, and forever 
being sworn at.” 

Here she stopped and fairly shuddered. 

“ Nellie,” said a voice, “ I promised not to say 
a word to-day, but just once more let me—” 

“ If it’s the same story it is useless, Rob,” but 
the lovely face turned towards him belied the 
words, “Once more, Nellie, I offer myself and 
my life to you. Come back with me to my 
Highland home, come back to the mother who 
learned to love you in those few happy days. 
Let me tell your father of the home waiting for 
you. I must return in a week; go back with me,” 
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Tears dimmed Nellie’s eyes, but her voice was 
firm. “You have repeated the dear old story, 
Rob, so I must repeat its answer. Five years I 
have been absent; it is my simple duty to return 
and to try to repay to my parents the sacrifice 
they made in parting with me. Mamma’s last let- 
ter was a very wail of sadness; my young brother 
needs me. I must go; give me one year, Rob.” 

« And what then ?” 

“ Then I will decide where is my duty.” 

“ Have you no duty to me?” 

Whereupon Nellie irreverently laughed, “I 
don’t see it in any of the Catechism duties, unless 
it comes under the head of ‘love him as my- 
self.’” 

“Such love as you give yourself will not suit 
me at all; you are wronging yourself.” 

“ Rob, dear Rob, are you not doing the same 
duty as 1? You promised your mother to return 
to her because she is lonely.” 

“My mother has no one but me—husband and 
children are gone—she is lonely.” 

“« My mother is heart-lonely; I have told you 
she is not happy,”’ returned Nellie,” 

“ How often may 1 write to you?” he asked, 
abruptly. 

“ You are not to write for a year at least ; I will 
not have anything clandestine. Oh, dear boy, do 
be patient.” . 

“Love is very unequal,” remarked the young 
man, turning his sunny Scotch face away, “ you 
have small difficulty in doing without me for a 
year.” 

Nellie was silent; she was trying so hard to 
do right, and her lover did not help her. 

“ Oh, Rob, don’t be vexed. I must go home 
free. I will not go home with a secret from my 
parents,” 

* Why not tell them?” 

“IT have told you before, I do not wish them 
to look upon me as unsettled; I go home with no 
plan formed for leaving again. It must be so; 
it must, it must”’ And Nellie tried to convince 
herself that no bright future loomed up before 
her. 

“If I come when the year is out ?” 

* You will find I have not forgotten you.” 

* Will any one meet you, dear ?” asked a pleas- 
ant voice, “ or shall I drive you up ?” 

“ Aunt Anne will send for me, thank you.” 

« And you, Mr. Mackenzie, will you come up 
with us ?” 

“ Thanks, but I am quite at home in New 
York, and ready to be of any service to you 
ladies.” 

** We will only need to be put in our carriages; 
our luggage will be left; Jones will see it through 
the Custom House.” The interest of the famil- 


iar scenes occupied them then, and as others 
joined the party Nellie tried to put aside her con. 
flicting emotions, and to feel patriotic as they 





entered New York Bay, and buoyant as they 
neared the old wooden docks, which impress a 
foreigner with such an incongrous sense of dilap- 
idation. The carriages were waiting, farewells 
said, and Nellie put in charge of Adams, the 
grey-haired negro, who had lived thirty years 
with “ Miss Anne.” Robert Mackenzie whispered, 
“I will see you this evening ;”’ and then the rat- 
tle and the tumble, the hardly escaped collision 
with carts, carriages and omnibusses, till at last, 
bright, cheery Madison Avenue, with Aunt 
Anne’s welcome, as warm and true as her own 
loving heart. 

“My precious child,” she exclaimed, after 
hours of conversation, “I wish you might stay 
with me; it is simply dreadful for you to return to 
that dreary old farm.” 

«Is nothing improved ?” 

I fear not.. I have not been there since you 
left. John is all I could wish when he is here, 
and Jack, who spent Christmas with me, is too 
loyal to tell home secrets. I judge from the boy’s 
nature, if he could have told me anything pleas- 
ant he would have done so.” 

“I hope I can do something,” 

* But Nellie dear, how about Robert Macken- 
zie? He came to me with his troubles when he 
was here a year ago; don’t you care for him?” 

“ Please forgive me, dear Aunty, for not answer- 
ing that question. I want to go home free, and 
to do exactly whatever is my duty, before I an- 
swer Robert.” 

“ Well, dear, you must decide for yourself: few 
girls have such a future as he has offered you. 
Will he be here this evening ?” 

“ Yes, after dinner, but please tell me I am right: 
think of poor mother.” 


“ Yes dear, you are right. God bless you.” 


—_— 


CHAPTER II. 

The next afternoon Adams put “the young 
Missus ” in the cars; the luxury and beauty of 
ljfe were left behind and the raging and snorting 
iron horse rushed madly towards the home life at 
May Farm. 

“ That’s jolly ! there you are,” was the excla- 
mation of the waiting Jack, who met his sister at 
the station. “ Hi, aint you fine,” he whispered 
as she kissed the sunburnt cheek, feeling a sense 
of satisfaction at his bright boyish greeting. “In 
with you, Nellie; trunk will come by the wagon ; 
get up old Doliy.” 

“ How are you all ?” asked his sister, trying to 
feel very jolly indeed. 

“Same old sixpences, Mother tired out, baby 
gettin’ lighter every day, which is his chief 
virtue; Gov’nor cross as two sticks,” 

“ Can’t we brighten up things between us ?” 
“ How so? think we’d make a team? I’m up 
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to any change. Back you in anything. It’s 
awful jolly to have you home,” 

“ Thank you, dear boy.”’ 

* Now, none of that. I’ma hard feller ;’’ but 
tears were in his eyes, and what to do with them 
he did not know: if hé wiped them off, Nellie 
would see. “Here we are, Well, I must say 
this is a poor welcome; not a soul in sight— 
whoa Dolly.” 

Ellen jumpet! out—everything was just as she 
left it, a shade dingier perhaps; she pauged a 
moment, then a faint scream, a rustle, and her 
mother’s arms were around her, “ My darling, I 
meant to be dressed, but baby cried so—and— 
but I won’t begin with my worries. How you are 
improved! You area perfect picture. How dreary 
it must look to you.’’ Ellen thought if the porch 
had been swept, and if her first look inside had 
not been met by hats, coats, hammers, saws, etc., 
etc., it would not have been so bad; but she fol- 
lowed her mother’s self-denial, and only responded 
to her welcome. “ Here are the children, big 
girls now,” said the mother, as two pale, thin, un- 
finished looking little girls came to speak to sister 
Ellen. 

A wail from above called the mother to the 
new boy, while Ellen made friends with the 
girls. While Jack was gone to the stable with 
the horse, she manfully struggled with heart-sick- 
ness as she looked fora clean chair to sit on; then 
seeing a broom beside the door, seized it with an 
eagerness that made her laugh, and sought the 
porch ! 

“Golly! if that don’t beat the Dutch,” ex- 
claimed Jack as he came up, “I thought you’d 
be a great lady in silks, to be waited on; didn’t 
expect to touch you with along pole. Gimme that 
thing.” A few vigorous flourishes improved 
affairs so much that Ellen sat down on the steps, 
with one little sister on each side of her. Some- 
thing about the sweeping had lessened the dis- 
tance between them and the wonderful stranger. 

** Here’s the Gov’nor,”’ whispered Jack. 

* Hello Nell, that you? Clear out, children ; 
there’s no gettin’ into the house for brats, When 
did you come ?” 

“ Just now,” replied Ellen, giving her hand to 
her father, who offered no other greeting. 

“Here Jack, you lazy villain, take Dolly and 
go down for the trunks. Tom says they haven't 
come; don’t dare to send them up by the wagon.” 

“ Dolly’s been at work all day, and I was 
afraid you—”’ 

“ Shut up; go ’long, I tell you.” 

Jack said no more, but reharnessed the tired 
old mare, and drove towards the station. He 
met the wagon, and transferred the trunks. 

“ I must have half-price,” said the man. 

Jack was in despair, till he remembered he 
had his sister’s purse, from which he. paid the 
man, then paused to think what he had better do; 





it would be hard on Dolly to keep her as long as 
it would have taken to go tothe station and back, 
besides, something in Nellie’s look determined 
him to return and “ face the music.” 

Most fortunately, his father had gone; his sister 
still sat on the steps, while the two pale faces 
of the twins gazed calmly at her from an upper 
window. 

“ Good! Gov. gone ?” cried Jack. 

“ Father is not here,” replied Ellen gravely. 

Jack gave her a quizzical look. 

“All the better for me. I'll get the trunks up 
stairs. You must have all creation in ’em. 
“Here, Tom,” to a man passing the porch, 
“ give me a lift, will you ?” 

Tom kindly came up, and in a few minutes 
Ellen’s trunks were in her room, and Jack beside 
her again. 

“* Wait till I put Dolly up, I want to show you 
something.” 

The patient creature, who had been stealing 
furtive glances at Ellen, probably mistaking her 
for an angel, was soon restored to her supper, and 
Jack to his sister. 

“ I say, Nell, you shan’t sit on that porch till 
tea time, studying the horse block; come up 
stairs; its rather dreary, but mother and I have 
one surprise for you.” 

Ellen gladly followed her brother to her old 
room; he opened the door, the four sleepy eyes 
of the twins appearing as they entered. 

Oh, how lovely this is,” exclaimed the young 
girl; “ how did you get all this nice furniture ?” 

It was only a cottage set, but bright and fresh, 
painted in white and green; the carpet was also 
green, with a white vein running over it—every- 
thing new, and unmistakably clean. 

“That’s our surprise,” said Jack; “how 
mother and I did it is a miracle.” 

“Thank you more than I can tell; you can’t 
tell how lovely it is tome: do tell: me how you 
did it.” 

“ Mother has a little money, you know, and I 
saved up the rest.” 

“Saved up! you?” 

«I don’t wonder you laugh; it took a year. I 
hardly know how I did it. Boss gave me the 
walnuts, and I sold’em; then Aunt Anne sent 
me the car fare when she asked me for Christmas, 
I managed to go down on the engine, and put 
the money in the stock, Then she gave me a 
green-back to spend in the city; I only spent a V 
—a feller has some expenses, you know—and [ 
had to buy something for mother. Then Gov. gave 
me money for shoes, I bought hob-nails instead— 
and so on, no matter how. Mother and I used 
to count up once a week; we had a money chest 
and were like two misers; I kept it in a hole in a 
tree.” 

“ You dear, dear boy, how good you are !’’ 

« None of that now—.i’m such a fool,’ as the 
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troublesome tears came again in Jack’s eyes, and 
threatened to fall. 

“TI say, Nell, the best of it is, Gov. thinks 
Aunt Anne sent it for you.”’ 

‘* But that is not true.” 

“ Well, I should rather say not; but don’t blow, 
for he'd toss it out of the window if he knew.” 

“ But, Jack—” 

* Shut up, there he is.” 

“Most done prinking?” asked the father. 
“ Nancy’s made a fool of herself fixing up your 
room, Eleanor!” 

He went down stairs. 

“ There, he’s calling mother; she's in the kitchen 
making you some cream cakes; if she has to come 
up they'll be spoiled.” 

“ No matter about them.” 

* But she will be so disappointed.” 

“ Father,” called Ellen, “ won’t you take mea 
litle walk before tea ?” 

“ Yes,”’ he grunted. 

“ Whew! now you’ve done for yourself,” said 
Jack softly, “ do you really want to ?” 

“IT want to help mother—oh, Jack, did you fill 
those vases with flowers ?”’ but Jack had gone out 
of the window, 

“Come along,” said her father, not willing to 
show any pleasure; “ got boots fit ?” 

“ Yes, indeed; I’m ready to be a country girl 
again, and I want to see what changes you have 
made in these five years,” 

“Mighty few changes. What’s the use? 
Here’s a new fence this side the corn field.” 

“ That’s nice,” replied Ellen demurely. 

“'Taint at all; it’s as cheap and rough as 
can be.” 

She tried again. 

“Is there prospect of good crops, father? We 
had a great deal of rain in England.” 

“ Pretty fair, had a drought here; wonder Eng- 
land don’t get soaked through and sink; thought 
everything was going to turn to powder here and 
blow up. Oats doing well, timothy’s pretty fair, 
potatoes will fail; ’taint much mutter what fails 
and what don’t.” 

“ That's not a very cheerful view to take of it,” 
laughed Ellen. “ I suppose, on the average, one 
season is as good as another.” 

“ Well, don’ no, maybe in the long run, ’tis so, 
Work like blazes, then comes a drought. Get 
your hay down, then down comes a pouring rain, 
Plant best potato seed, and potato bugs stands 
ready.” 

“ Life is hard,” sai.z Ellen in agreement, 

“Hard! not for women; they sit in the house 
while men work.” 

* That’s the hardest part of all; I can’t imagine 
harder work than sitting still.” 

“ Maybe you'd like to take a turn in the fields 
with the mercury 150,” 

“That is hard too; but women have work 





enough with house-keeping and servants, sewing 
and children. Yoa know “men’s work is from 
sun tosun. Women’s work is never done.”’ 

* What you talk of is /oafing, not work.” 

“ It’s something that must be done, so I call it 
work; whether it is hard or not, depends on how 
those take it, for whom it is'done.” She could 
not resist this one shot. 

“ You’re young,”’ remarked her father, a slight 
shade of color mounting to his hair, “Here’s a 
goo@calf, he’ll bring something; but I lost a pair 
of oxen this summer, so that’s more’n balanced.” 

“ Father, your corn looks finely,” 

* Yes, guess I’ll have half a crop. Blackbirds 
pulled up half the seed; to see the way them 
creatures did it was aggravating. They didn’t 
care for scarecrows. Then I tried arsenic and 
poisoned them.” 

“ What extraordinary birds they are,” thought 
the foreign traveler. 

“Oh, here’s the dear little brook, and the 
bridge, just as it used to be; how the children 
must love to play here.” 

“Play! Jack’s dip-candles, do you mean? I 
never heard of their playing since they’ve been 
round,” 

“ Poor darlings, they want some one to teach 
them. I'll show them what good times I had 
once.” 

“Better let ’em alone—teach them to darn 
stockings. If I die you'll all go to pot. Can’t 
expect Nancy to take the whole kit and boodle 
of you.” 

* She certainly will not, if you call her Nancy,” 
laughed Ellen, picturing to herself an elegant 
Aunt Anne, with her silks and laces, and luxu- 
rious home. 

“ Nancy’s her name; I ain’t a going to set her 
up with Anne; she’s as proud as Lucifer now. 
Here we are at the sorghum field. Can you 
climb a fence?” . 

“As well as a mountain, and quicker,” ex- 
claimed Ellen, as she reached the other side; 
“ there, I claim your praise.” 

“ None of your stage fooling,” but he smiled 
for all that, and Ellen began to think the cream 
cakes must be done. 

“ Your sorghum looks well.” 

“ Yet, but it’s a poor crop now; folks getting 
tired of it. It always had a taste I didn’t like. 
The mill is in the hollow.” 

They turned to the barnyard, where the little 
yellow chickens were gathering under their 
mother’s wings. Ellen exclaimed with pleasure, 
and her father experienced a momentary enjoy- 
ment; but net recognizing his good angel, he 
shook it off, and gruffly said : 

“If you want any tea, you'd better come in 
now.” 

“I'm as hungry as a child,” pleasantly said 
Ellen, “ and there’s mother looking for us; don’t 
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she look pretty standing there under the vines?” 

Her father saw only a faded woman, with streaks 
of gray in her hair, and lines of care in her face, 
and expected a weary, unmusical voice to say, 
“Tea is ready.” 

He made no answer to Ellen, whose bright 
face was doing its work on her mother; and she, 
not having been badgered this afternoon, said in 
a nearly cheerful tone, “ Had a good walk? 
father, isn’t it good to have Nell back again?” 

The frightened twins were clinging to her for 
protection ; but as nothing was said to them, she 
did not mind having no answer; silence was com- 
paratively bliss. 

Ellen was shocked; memory reminded her it 
was nothing new, so taking a hand of each little 
girl, she answered for her father— 

“Yes, mother, we had a very nice walk ; every 
thing looks well on the farm, and the chickens— 
oh, children, have you seen the chickens?” 

“ No,” they whispered. 

“ Speak up, you white idiots,” 

“No,” they shrieked, bursting into tears, 

“T vow girls ought to be drowned,” was the 
rejoinder ; “ they seem born with tanks of tears, 
on purpose.” 

Ellen wisely made no remark, as her mother 
had not heard this, having preceded them to the 
dining-room. The tea-table was abundantly 
spread; there was no stint of food at May Farm; 
the cream cakes were perfect, and Ellen gave a 
grateful look to her mother, 

“ Where's Jack?” 

“ He was here a minute ago.” 

“ What's that got to do with it? where is he 
now ?” 

“ T don’t know.” 

“Why didn’t you say that at first? I hate 
dodging.” 

Jack entered. 

“TI was kept a moment by—-” 

“ No matter; excuses are as plenty as blackber- 
ries; you come to your meals in time, or find an- 
other boarding place.” 

Having thus succeeded in destroying the com- 
fort of every member of his family, this delight- 
ful paterfamilias subsided into his tea-cup. No 
one spoke; conversation was not encouraged at 
the table. The mother busied herself with her 
tea-pots ; the twins devoured cream cakes, pre- 
serves and sweet cake; Jack made way with a 
beefsteak and a pie, then without a word went 
off—not, however, until he had managed to touch 
his mother’s hand, to wink at Ellen, and make a 
face at the twins which nearly sent them into 
convulsions, 

“ Going to town meeting, John?” ventured his 
wife. 

No answer. Whereupon Ellen said : 

“ Mother asked if you are going to town meet- 
ing, father.” 
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“ Did she? Well, perhaps I am, perhaps I’m 
not.” 

“ Mother,” said Ellen demurely, “ father says 
perhaps he is, perhaps he is not.’’ 

“ Thank you, dear,” replied her mother greatly 
alarmed at this audacity. The father said noth- 
ing; he kicked over a chair when he left the 
room, but that hurt no one, 

A sigh of relief came from among the tea-pots. 
Ellen struggled against an expression of a like 
feeling, and said : 

“It is warm and lovely; let us go out on the 
porch,” 

“T’ve got a good deal of sewing on hand, dear, 
but I'll come for a little while.” 

The servant came in to clear the table then. 
She had on a clean white apron, which was 
washed expressly for her first appearance before 
the young lady; her face wore a fine expression 
of being worth looking at. 

“ That’s Mary ;’’ said Mrs. May. 

* How are you, Mary ?” pleasantly said Ellen, 

“Quite well, thank you, Miss. Hope I see 
you the same,”’ 

The kerosene lamp was burning dimly in the 
parlor; millers and beetles were enjoying its 
beams, preparatory to their fiery death. 

“ Don’t go there, mother ; come outside.” 

“ Presently,’ whispered her mother, taking up 
her basket of work, a proceeding explained by 
the heavy footsteps coming down stairs. 

“ Good-bye, father,”’ said Ellen, as he passed. 

No answer. 

“Is he off?” asked her mother. 

“ Vanishing down the road ; do come out.” 

The work was so arranged that it could be 
quickly resumed, and the twins told to sit on the 
log by the gate, and to “tell mother when father 
turns the corner,”’ 

“He is rather uncertain,’ she explained to 
Ellen, “ and it’s nicer to know when he’s com- 
ing.” 

Ellen took no notice; she placed a comfortable 
chair for her mother, and sitting down on the 
step beside her, remarked that the boy slept 
quietly. 

“ Yes, I gave him a little more syrup than 
usual.” 

* What kind of syrup ?” 

“Soothing syrup. I have to give him a little, 
father gets so nervous when he cries; it don’t 
hurt him. I don’t think it agreed with the twins, 
they’re so pale,” 

“ Rather,” replied Ellen, remembering the 
rosy children seen abroad, “ are you not afraid of 
narcotics ?” 

“ Yes, but much more afraid of your father’s 
way of quieting him.” 

Ellen changed the subject. “I want to thank 
you, mother, for the lovely furniture in my room; 
it is so fresh and beautiful.” 
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“I’m delighted you Jike it, dear. Jack and I 
managed it: your father thinks his sister sent it ; 
don’t let him find out.” 

Ellen was shocked at these cool deceptions, 
but gave the required promise, thinking her 
labors were likely to be Herculean, among both 
moral and physical wrecks 

“I keep the twins up,” continued her mother, 
“because I’m so lonely in the evenings; your 
father and Jack are mostly out.” 

“ Where does Jack go? to the village ?” 

“ Oh, I never ask ; anywhere to get away.”’ 

“1 will be with you in the evenings now; sup- 
pose we put the twins to bed early.” 

“ They’re not tired, my dear, they always look 
so; father says women are born tired.” 

“IT was not,” promptly replied Ellen, 

“Juno brought you and Jack up; I don’t have 
her success with the others.” 

“ Dear old Juno, where is she now ?” 

“She has a cottage a mile off; it’s too far for 
her to walk, or for me. Jack goes down with 
things ; father don’t mind our helping her a little, 
but I don't bring her much before his notice; it's 
better.” 

“* Mother, I have come home to help you; how 
can I best do it ?” 

«« By never seeming to do it. You did more for 
me this afternoon by taking your father out to 
walk, than I can explain. You will need the 
serpent’s wisdom with the dove’s harmlessness.” 

“Why do you not sometimes assert yourself, 
mother ?”’ asked Ellen, struck with her clear reply. 

“Oh, don’t speak of it,’ she said, shivering ; 
“it’s not my nature; I can endure, but I can’t 
fight.” 

The fretful voige had returned. Ellen hastened 
to banish it by telling of some of the amusing in- 
cidents of her voyage, when the twins suddenly 
rushed towards the house—* He’s coming, he’s 
coming !” 

Mrs. May rushed to the parlor, resuming 
her darning ; the little girls serambled up stairs, 
tumbled out of their clothes, got into bed, and hid 
their heads under the cover. 

Ellen had a hard struggle for composure, but 
continued her conversation in a louder voice, 
hating herself for the deception, 

“It’s a lovely evening, father,” she said, as he 
came in. 

“Is it? Where’s your mother ?” 

“Inside, sewing.”’ 

** Hasn’t she been out ?” 

“ Yes, for a little while. 


” 


She is hard at work 
now 

“ Hem,” he growled ; “ call her.” 

“ Mother dear, comie out, do; I'll help you sew 
to-morrow.” 

She ventured to do so; and was much 
amazed by her husband pushing a chair two 
inches towards her, 





The leaven had already begun to work, for 
Mr. May had experienced the second pleasurable 
sensation of the day, in the sight of the young 
girl seated in calm repose in the fading light: it 
made him hate to think of his wife darning socks 
among the beetles. Ellen continued her story, 
and though there were no responses, she saw 
there was some interest. After a longer period 
of quiet than usual, Mr. May went inside to read 
the evening paper; he began by kicking over the 
work basket, and swearing at it; somehow he 
hoped it was annihilated, His wife heard it fly 
across the room, and stole a furtive glance at 
Ellen, who at once proposed a walk to the gate. 
The log on-which the twins kept watch seemed 
mote inviting than the porch. 

“T have not been out for a week,’ said her 
mother, “somehow I'm alway busy, and then I 
don’t much like to leave the children.” 

“I can relieve you now ; 1 mean you to go away 
to make a visit.’’ 

“Oh no, Ellen, it would be too hard when I 
come home; you know the galled horse on the 
canal feels the collar more when it is put on 
again.” But somehow a faint hope dawned on 
the mother ; she did not recognize it as such, but 
thought she felt rested, and that the air did her 
good. When they went in, Ellen managed to 
obtain a gruff ‘good night,’ before they went up- 
stairs. “Father has the room opposite mine 
now ; he says those children keep him awake; it’s 
a great comfort to know they can stir without 
disturbing him.” 

“It must be,” said Ellen dryly. 

She was not sleepy, so she stood by her win- 
dow, thinking of the far-off days when she had 
watched the stars come out, and wondered if any 
one called them. Her future looked dark ; there 
seemed a mountain to climb, and on it there was 
no road. “ Try, Ellen, to love me well enough to 
forsake all for my sake,” still rang in her ears, 
yet she did not regret the reply, “ All but duty.” 
When duty and inclination coincide, life work is 
easy; when duty has weights, and inclination has 
wings, ove is well nigh torn asunder. 

A low voice called her ; Jack was holding on 
by the edge of the piazza roof, his head just above 
it. “Creep down the back steps, Nell; come, let’s 
have a walk ; I’ve been dodging around watching 
for your light.” 

It was a delightful invitation; Ellen felt that 
Jack was her only helper, and soon he was lead- 
ing her far from her trouble. 

“Where have you been, dear old fellow?” 

“IT never stay home when ,boss is ’round; he 
and I don’t take stock together.” 

“ Oh Jack, do say father; it’s dreadful to hear 
such words.” 

“ Nell,” and Jack’s merry tone fell to deepest 
seriousness, “the word ‘father’ tells of care and 
tenderness on one side, and love and respect on 
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I have no father. Farmer May has 
no son.” Ellen made no answer. “Don’t 
preach, Nell, that’s a dear. I’m an uncommonly 
good boy, as boys go; better be content with 
such things as you have. I hate the governor, 
and he hates me, so the less said about it the 
better. I spent this evening with Juno, sitting on 
the steps of her shanty; she is crazy to see you. 
I told her you would go down to-morrow ; the 
old soul is better now. Don’t talk to me about 
the old man; when I think about Juno,”—and he 
whistled a rolicking tune. “Isn’t this a lovely 
place; I’ve made moss grow on these rocks ; it’s 
as soft as a cushion; I come here and dream; 
there’s room for two; now, Nell, look for the 
stars. I love to watch those glorious lights come 
out, and fancy that its some angel’s business to 
light them up every night. We're just on the 
edge of the meadow—at night it looks like the 
sea—sometimes the wind makes great rolling 
billows of the grass, and I long to be tossing on 
the ocean. Tell me of the great world the other 
side ; tell me of people who spend their lives in 
the enjoyment of other men’s labors; tell me of 
castles, of palaces, of pictures, of statues, of days 
where it is all moral sunshine.” 

Jack gave her no chance to speak till he 
reached the one subject of his dreams, and Ellen 
wisely left their every-day world, telling him of 
Rome, of the old Rome whose giant foot-prints 
are yet uneffaced, of how they sweep across the 
Campagna, of how they stand grand in ruins, 
telling a story’ that is almost a resurrection; 
silent, with deep emotion, the boy listened, some- 
times seizing her hand, sometimes throwing him- 
self upon his face, but never spoke until she 
paused from weariness. 

“Oh Nell, and you have seen it all. Father— 
Father in heaven give me patience,’ he cried 
stretching out his hands to the glittering taber- 
nacle. “ Will you tell me everything, Nellie, dear ? 
I will see it sometime; but I cannot wait, I’m 
heart hungry.’’ 

“T will talk whenever you wish, dear boy,’’ 
replied his sister, amazed at these developments ; 
“ but now ought we not to go home?” 

“Home!” cried Jack. “ Home! 
is a fine home.”’ 

“ Mother is there,”’ said Ellen, quietly. 

“ Poor mother! Yes, we will go home; but time 
is nothing in the night, and the doors are never 
locked.” 

“ But you will be tired for your work to. 
morrow.” 

“TI will be tired of my work to-morrow. I 
rest better on these rocks than on any bed owned 
by Farmer May.” 

They went slowly home after that, and Ellen 
found it was two o’clock when she finally reached 
her room. She had been home ten hours—it 
seemed a week, 


the other. 


May farm 





CHAPTER IIT. 

The next morning a low fretting sound wakened 
Ellen; she started, wondering where she was, for 
the bed had tossed and rolled all night, and she 
fancied she was still in the small limits of her 
state-room. 

A tired voice was soothing a moaning child, 
“Oh, dear, why did you wake up till I was 
dressed !—hush, hush, do stop, I shall go frantic ; 
hush—hush my dear, lie still and slumber, holy 
angels—there now, you’ve waked the twins ’— 
the mother always called these young ladies “ the 
twins,”’ because their father had named them 
Judith and Kezia. The weak voices of these 
damsels began their usual whine, and between 
these and “ heavenly blessings without number,” 
Ellen became thoroughly awake and alive to her 
position. She closed her door, which had been 
left open during the hot night, and made her 
toilet; a plain linen collar, with a venture in the 
shape of a blue bow, were her only ornaments; 
then, feeling as if she left peace behind her, she 
knocked at her mother’s door. 

“Good gracious! breakfast can’t be ready,” 
exclaimed her distracted parent. ‘ Mercy, Ellen 
what do you want ?—how lovely you look, dear.” 

“I came for the little girls; I will take them 
outside till breakfast is ready.” 

“Oh, thank you, dear; you ave going to be a 
help. Children, are you ready ?” 

They looked frightened to death, but answered 
Ellen’s pleasant “Come,” by putting their cold 
damp hands in hers. 

‘*Is the baby awake yet, mother? I haven't 
seen him, you know.” 

“ He is off to sleep again,’’ replied her mother; 
“ better wait till later.” 

So Ellen and her two silent charges went down 
the back stairs, some instinct preserving her from 
going out the front door, where her benevolence 
could be overlooked. Off into the fresh coolness 
she led her charges, who received the first breath 
of the morning with shivers. ‘ 

The morning was lovely, the birds were sing- 
ing with wild joy; the twins clung closely to their 
sister. ‘* Listen to the birds,’”’ she said. “ Do 
you hear that robin?” 

* Does that bird make that noise? ” whispered 
No. I. 

“ Yes, he does; stop now and listen.” 

“ J] don’t hear him,” said No. 2. The child 
was not deaf. 

“ Try to hear,” said Ellen; “he sings so,” im- 
itating the bird; “do you hear now ?” 

« Yes, I hear,” whispered No. 2. « 

Could it be possible these country children did 
not know the songs of birds ? 

Jack appeared. “ Hallo; nurse-maid, hey ? 
You’re a picture, Nell; how fine you are.” 

“ What, in this old traveling dress? I thought 
I was a pike-staff.” 
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“It’s you, then; I thought it was your feathers.” 

Ellen laughed a bright, merry laugh, such as 
was uncommon in those precincts. 

*« You sing the prettiest,” ventured No. 1. 

“Sing! I didn’t sing.” Whereupon No.1 
began to cry. 

“Oh, you two geese,” exclaimed Jack. “ Kezia 
has made the first practical remark that has been 
perpetrated by any member of this lovely and 
highly-cultured family, and our traveled sister 
fails to appreciate. Yes, Kezy, my love, Jack 
thinks so too; don’t cry, my well-spring of joy; 
Nell’s laugh is the sweetest singing we have 
heard for many a long day,” and Jack looked 
with some interest on this precocious one of the 
“dip candles,” as he was pleased to call his sis- 
ters. 

Ellen laughed heartily then. “I’m unused 
to flattery,” she said, “Come, Jack, I want 
to show the chickens to the children.” 

“Keep close to the fence, then; no need to 
rouse the watch dog, who is shaving.” 

At this more tears came from the “ well springs 
of joy,” who whimpered they were afraid of dogs. 

“ I'll defend you,”’ said Jack, “ though there’s 
no knowing how this excursion will please his 
majesty.” 

“What harm can there be in it?” 

“ None that you or I can discover, Nell; you go 
on, and I'll walk around the front and keep him 
busy ; he’ll begin at me as soon as he sees me.” 

Ellen was dismayed, but kept on, pleased to 
see a faint flush of color overspread the faces of 
the twins, as they saw the little yellow chickens. 

“ What are they?” whispered No. 1, 

“Chickens, of course. They come out of the 
white eggs, like what you have for breakfast.” 

“ Are they alive ?” 

“Yes; don’t you see them run?” 

“ Baby don’t run.” 

“He will when he is old enough. When 
night comes the old hen calls them, and they all 
run under her wings and go to sleep.” 

“ Does she give them brown stuff in a spoon ?” 

“No indeed, they go to sleep without that.” 

“ Does their father holler at ’em?” 

“Oh, no! there’s no need; they go to sleep 
quietly.” 

“ Why does we have to go to sleep so much ?” 

“So that you can grow strong, and well, and 
tall.” 

This was very deep conversation, and the chil- 
dren began to droop; they could not attend long; 
a bell warned them to return. 

Jack was on the piazza. “ Hurry in; he'll be 
down in & minute; he’s awful to-day, because 
he overslept.”’ 

Ellen determined to pursue her course bravely ; 
they all went into the dining-room, where a boun- 
tiful supply of provisions stood in painful disarray 
on yesterday's tablecloth, 








“ Shall we wait for father? ” asked Ellen. 

“T’m sure I don’t know; sometimes he likes 
it, sometimes he don’t. I think we'll sit down.” 

Presently a stream of oaths was heard descend- 


+ ing the stairs, “ Nice behaviour; is anything left 


for me?” asked Mr. May, as he entered, 

“Two beefsteaks, cakes and coffee,” replied 
Ellen, cheerfully ; ‘* you won’t starve, father.” 

“T’ll see to that, I promise you.” Jack handed 
the coffee, and the rest of the breakfast passed in 
silence. When he had done eating, Mr. May 
said to Ellen, “ You'd better find something to do ; 
we don’t go wandering after pleasure on these 
premises.” 

“I'll keep busy, never fear,” she answered ; 
“but I must have a day or two to put my things 
in order and to feel at home.” 

“If they don’t get in order pretty scon, I'll 
help fix ’em,”’ with which alarming threat he 
went out, followed by Jack. s 

“T’ll take some breakfast, now, dear,” said the 
mother. “I thought I wouldn’t disturb father to 
help me before.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A MIST OF SPRING. 


CAROLINE A. MERIGHI., 


What hath arisen from the snows, 
The sunken snows of long unrest ? 
Was it the form that wears the rose, 
The dream-sought rose of winter's quest ? 





Forgotten are the mournful days, 

The mournful days when flowers had died, 
When to the voice that called always, 

No voice of any bird replied. 


What seeks the soul through season sad, 
That seems it swift will come again, 

When winds of spring are warm and glad, 
And vanished far the icy rain? 


What secret bear the stream and tree, 
The dazzling flight of butterflies ; 
When thrills the air with melody, 
And streams are swift, and larks arise ? 


Why yearns the heart, why seek the eyes 
The things to come, the yet. unseen ? 
Why prayers as sad when naught replies, 
As though no summer ere had been ? 


Saw not the gaze one year agone 

As fair a rose? Came not the strain 
Of thrush as sweetly on the morn ? 

Is't not the same, though come again ? 


Ah, faint and troubled soul, reply ! 
Give up the secret of thy song, 

Tell why the thrush hath melody, 
And why the winter day was long ! 


*Tis only this, the winter's blast 
Says nothing to the heart in pain; 
And the sweet summer-influence cast, 
On souls, is Hope that lives again. 
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AUNT EDITH’S STORY. 


BY MARION COUTHOUY., 





Author of “ Papers for Girls.” 

Mrs. Rodney was arranging her music. She 
sat on the floor, before a high, old-fashioned cab- 
inet, with drawers, from whence she drew piles 
of loose sheets, and rare collections bound in 
pamphlet form, whose yellow covers she regarded 
with affectionate reverence. Her music-room 
was an attractive little nook of a place, and she 
was herself a pleasant woman to look at, in her 
graceful middle-age, with her matronly form, 
dark abundant hair, and kindly bright blue eyes. 
Her present lowly position detracted little from 
the native dignity which invested her, as if with 
a royal robe. 

Some one knocks at the door, and she lifts her 
face—a face upon which her history is written, 
if one were skilled to read it. The chin is some- 
what square, the jaw a trifle too broad, the mouth 
large, firm, and pleasant, the whole expression, 
strong, sweet, and cafadb/e. She is one who has 
struggled and royally overcome ; and who is now 
enjoying the well-earned repose of an honorable 
maturity. 

‘Come in!” she cries, in the sweet, full voice 
which we would expect from such a mouth and 
throat. 

“I thought you would be here!” says the 
young girl, who enters. ‘I wondered why the 
door was shut between this rocm and the parlor, 
and concluded you must be busy at something 
here.” 

“I’m sorting the music; and will you help me, 
Bert? Iam delighted to see you. Kiss me if 
you can reach me, but don’t step on Chopin’s 
Nocturnes. I’ve just bought a new copy. Such 
confusion as this music had got into! I couldn’t 
find anything I wanted, and some of my old 
books are coming to pieces. Here, can you put 
these sonatas together by the number of the 
leaves? They are to be re-bound.” 

“Yes; but auntie, here are some of Haydn’s 
mixed in with Mozart’s !” 

“If you know them apart, then, separate them,” 
said Mrs. Rodney ; but as she spoke, she looked 
somewhat curiously into Bertha’s face. “ What 
is wrong with the child?” she thought. She 
went on very quickly, putting her music into the 
drawers, 

After a long pause, Bertha spoke again. “ The 
sonatas are right now, Aunt Edith; but did you 
know you had lost a whcle leaf out of Chopin’s 
Twelfth Nocturne?” 

“ Why, Bertie, you have the old book. I just 
told you I had bought a new one. And even if 
I had lost it, I don’t think you would cry about 
it! You needn't keep your face turned away. I 
heard it in your voice. Face right about, Bertha! 





I must know about this, my child. An engaged 
young lady, at the mature age of seventeen, in 
such a melancholy state of mind! Why, Bert!” 

“Oh, don’t!” exclaimed Bertha, bursting into 
tears. 

* What is it, dear?’ said her aunt, with deep 
sympathy. “Is arything. wrong with Mr. Meri- 
vale?” 

“No,” said Bertha, more quietly, “not that; 
but—I’ll tell you, Aunt Edith. Our engagement 
is broken!” 

“ What!’’ cried Mrs. Rodney, springing up. 
“ Well, that’s the most sens— the most singular 
thing I’ve heard of for some time. My child, 
how did it happen ?” 

“ T—I broke it off,” and Bertha’s pretty young 
face looked as woe-begone as if she had said “ he 
jilted me!” 

“Ah !” said Mrs Rodney, seating herself on a 
divan, and drawing Bertha down beside her; “I 
thought it would end in this way. I was sure 
you cou/d not marry Mr. Merivale, and I am 
very glad.” 


“Don’t say anything against him!’ said 
Bertha, crying again. “ He’s perfect—absolutely 
perfect !” 


Aunt Edith smiled. “Perfect, my dear, yet 
you sent him away? Come, clear up this mys- 
tery.” 

“T can’t,” said Bertha, “ and it is ‘4az that’s so 
dreadful! I don’t understand it myself. I’m 
sure I love him, but I couddn’t¢ marry him. I 
really can’t marry any one—I am afraid to prom. 
ise—but yet I’m sorry I broke the engagement, 
for I miss him dreadfully! What shall I do? 
I cannot bear to have him or lose him—either 
one!” and she looked positively despairing. 
** What does it mean, Auntie ?” 

Her aunt looked thoughtful, and sat, gently 
smoothing the girl’s bright hair. 

“T think I can tell you, Bertha,” she said, after 
a pause. “ You do not love him, and I am 
thankful that you found it out in time,’ 

“T do love him,” exclaimed the inconsistent 
Bertha. “He is handsome, and clever, and 
kind, and—oh, dear, I do certainly love him!” 

“You don’t know the A, B, C of love,’ said 
the aunt, with gentle scorn. “ You are a child! 
Bertie, I have mourned over your engagement, 
especially as it was to have been a short one, To 
choose your life’s path—one which you must fol- 
low to the end whether you will or no!—at your 
age, is the wildest folly, and must have ended in 
sorrow, You are attached to Mr. Merivale be- 
cause he is your first love, and because, as you 
say, he is handsome, and clever, and kind, and 
you are accustomed to his homage, and will miss 
him. But oh! Bertha, wait for a great love, with 
a deeper foundation !” 

“Oh, I cannot have another,” cried the girl, 
sobbing. “I couldn’t think of saying the same 
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thing to some one else—fromising again, when I 
broke the first vow! It is so dishonorable—a 
broken engagement is dreadful !” 

“No, you have not been dishonorable, but 
brave and true. Trust me, there is nothing so 
dreadful as a rash, ill-considered marriage. Oh, 
if only every girl would wait until she has the 
heart of a woman! A wife at seventeen—think 
of it, Bertha!” 

“ But, Auntie, you married at sixteen!’ and 
Bertha looked up wonderingly into the earnest, 
agitated face beside her. 

“ Yes,” said Edith, and her lips were fixed with 
a strange look that Bertha had never seen upon 
her face before. “ Yes, I married at sixteen!” 

There was a world of suggestion in the fall of 
her rich, stern tones at the close of that sentence, 
The girl regarded her in silence. 

“TI will tell you my story!” cried Edith, sud- 
denly, clasping the light form with unwonted 
passion. “I will tell you; and then you will be 
glad, thankful, as I am thankful for you, that 
you escaped what I have borne. But yet—will 
she understand how it felt?” she continued, 
speaking, as if to herself, and looking musingly 
in Bertha’s eyes. 

“TIT think I will,” returned the latter, quietly. 
“ I have suffered so much, in making my decis- 
ion and in my conflict of feeling, that I seem to 
have added years to my life and understanding !” 

“Tecan see that you have, my love. Then let 
me tell you. Remember that I have nothing to 
say against Mr. Rodney. The causes of my 
trouble lay more in myself than in him. You 
have seen his portrait; you know what his beauty 
was—those clear-cut, faultless features that are 
essential to beauty in a man, and dark brilliant 
eyes. I was a womanly girl for my years; I was 
romantic, and intensely self-willed. I was ad- 
vised to wait, but the thought was maddening; I 
scorned every word that suggested moderation, 
in feeling or action. It was inevitable—I could 
not see clearly at the time. I remember how his 
every word and movement fascinated me; even 
the trifling fact that he was a graceful dancer 
added to my infatuation! Then his love-making 
was irresistible in my eyes! He was ten years 
older than myself, still a very young man, to be 
sure; but 7 wasa child! So we were married. 
The honeymoon was all that could be desired ; it 
was a dream of bliss; but waking comes after 
every dream, and it is a happy thing when the 
peace of the dream is carried into waking hours, 
and when the bright morning sunlight shines into 
our opening eyes. I wakened to a very gloomy 
twilight ! 

“T don’t intend giving you a detailed account 
of the first ten years of my married life; neither 
do I intend dwelling upon the faults that I found 
in my husband. They were no more, indeed 
they were far less, than many a wife has found; 





but, as I told you, I was self-willed. I could not 
readily adjust myself to another’s nature, and 
here was a nature which opposed mine at every 
turn. I do not say that he was tyrannical ; it was 
as natural that he should wish to have his own 
way as that I should wish to have mine; but the 
trouble was, that our tastes and desires never 
agreed! All the needs of our natures were at 
variance. I was passionate, eager, intense, and 
always sternly in earnest; he was light, gay, 
somewhat impressible, but rarely retaining im- 
pressions. And we never could like the same 
things, from a breakfast dish to a work of art! 
Forbearance, of course, was the cure for all this, 
but I had never learned forbearance ; how should 
1? This was my first training. I was not natur- 


‘ally pliable, and I could not run myself into a 


new mould. Then,I had a world of thought 
which he had never entered. He did not care 
for my favorite books ; and the music, which was 
my life, was little more, I believe, than a moise to 
him! Before our marriage, he had listened smil- 
ingly to my playing, and called it “ splendid; ” 
and I had hidden from my own consciousness 
the need which I felt of finer appreciation, After 
our marriage, however, he did not even pretend 
to be interested in my music; and I think it an- 
noyed him! 

“If we had quarreled more—strange as it may 
seem !—l believe we would have been happier. 
Had I broken out into passionate anger, placed 
myself in the wrong, and been forced to apolo- 
gize, I might have excused him more, and 
blamed myself. But it was not my way. I did 
not storm at him, but I grew cold and scornful ; 
he grew indifferent and neglectful. It was the 
old, wretched story! I will not, as I said, enter 
into details, or speak even of one scene that we 
had. It is enough to say that my love, which 
had never been of a self-denying character, gradv- 
ally flickered and went out like the flame of a 
candle. I had married in ignorance of my hus- 
band’s mind and temperament, and in yet mure 
total ignorance of my own; and I was a very 
miserable woman, 

“TI would not let my first-born child console 
me—my little Ernest!—I remember we even 
quarreled over his name! His father, I know, 
loved him devotedly,and I was not without the 
warm feelings of a mother; but I had grown so 
hard, and so morbidly wretched, that I refused to 
take comfort even in my child. I think that was 
my worst sin. If I were justified to a certain 
degree in my disappointment and unhappiness as 
a wife, I could at least have become a// mother. 
I was kind to my boy— indeed, he was so beauti- 
ful and so gentle that no one could fail to love 
him—but it was a mournful kindness at the best ; 
a sort of listless, regretful tenderness, as if I were 
continually sighing over his unfortunate birth 
into so dreary a world. You see I had staked 
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too much upon my marriage, and could not bear 
the hard realities of my life. And they were 
harder than I care to tell you now! 

“ During all this time, my grief was hidden from 
the world. I was far more recklessly, daringly 
gay than i had been in my girlhood, For my 
pride was not broken; I could not have borne 
that my own mother should pity me, I once, in 
my terrible need of sympathy, wrote an anon- 
ymous letter to a lady who was a stranger 
to me, but I received no answer. I learned 
afterwards that the medium of communication 
which I had suggested was inaccessible to her. 
I believed her to be one who could understand 
my trouble; but I think now that advice from her 
could have helped me but little, as she was 
younger than myself, and unmarried, But the 
incident added to my discouragment. 

“At length I had an illness, which left me 
nervous and weak, and therefore added to the 
morbid intensity of my suffering. Shortly after- 
wards, a quarrel arose between my husband and 
myself. As regards the cause of that quarrel, I 
was to some extent the injured party; and, hav- 
ing kept silence for so long, my upbraidings 
were bitter and terrible. Sitting alone after he 
had left me, I pondered upon the state of my life, 
and a definite purpose rose at length out of the 
chaos of my thoughts. I woudd not forgive him 
now; I could not—or thought I could not—bend 
to the mastery of a nature which had grown con- 
temptible in my sight. I Aated him; and my 
whole soul shrank from the prospect of living 
year after year with a husband whose love for 
me, as I decided, was dead, and for whom my 
own love had turned to loathing, My provoca- 
tion at this time was really not small, for he had 
at length given me some cause for jealousy—slight 
cause, I own, yet more than I could bear, for my 
jealousy was of that bitter kind which springs up, 
not side by side with love, but from the empty 
place where love has been! I do not justify my- 
self; I was a foolish, wilful, maddened woman, 
1 decided to leave him. That very night, I re- 
solved I would take my child and go. I was 
well provided with money; I was fully capable 
of supporting myself by teaching music, and I 
had a certificate from my former master, whose 
name was everywhere well known. I would go 
to a distant city, and lose myself in the throng of 
workers; my husband, perhaps, would seek and 
find me, but I should refuse to return. No one 
could force me ; was I not an independent being ? 
I actually did not know that the law would de- 
prive me of my child, and restore him to his 
father. 

“At twilight, I dressed myself in a traveling 
suit, and got Ernest ready. His fair uncon- 
scious face shone upon me like an angel’s. All 
purity, and love, and heavenly gentleness, were 
in the mystery of those deep-blue innocent eyes ; 





but I would not read my lesson there! He was 
only six years old—my little child, my own, own 
child! If I had known, as I kissed him passion- 
ately, that it would be—but I must not speak of 
that yet! 

Mrs. Rodney paused, in a fierce struggle with 
deep emotion. Bertha sat spell bound, clasping 
her aunt’s hand closely, with loving, wondering 
eyes fixed upon her face. 1t was not long before 
the story was resumed. 

“I took nothing with me but a small valise,” 
continued Edith, “but it contained sufficient 
money to enable me to supply all present needs. 
I left no word—not even a note—I left the house 
quietly with my child. We lived in the country, 
and our grounds were extensive and beautiful. 
Avoiding the road at first, 1 crossed the lawn, and 
passed along the bank of a deep, swift stream of 
water that ran through a grove of noble trees on 
our domains. I intended to pass through a small 
gate which would lead me to a narrow path—the 
shortest way to the railroad station. Ernest ran 
before me—I did not notice him, The ground 
was uneven—how shall I tell you, Bertha ?—he 
slipped and fell—my only child !—he struck his 
head sharply against a projecting branch, or snag 
—and dropped like a stone into the water!” 

Her voice grew hoarse and deep, and sank. 

“ Oh, auntie, don’t tell me—don’t tell me!” 
cried Bertha, hiding her face, 

“ He never breathed again, Bertha,” said Edith, 
in low, sweet, solemn tones. ‘God took him 
from me in a moment, and kept him until I shall 
be worthy to see him once more! * * * J 
plunged after him, but the cold water over- 
whelmed me; I struggled vainly, and my eyes 
grew dim. I knew nothing more until I found 
myself lying on the bank, in my husband’s arms, 
and beside me—beside me—lay the body of my 
one little child! Don’t cry, Bertha; he has 
never been lost or dead to me, The ‘idea of his 
life’ is always with me, and though I love my 
other children dearly, my first-born has been my 
guardian saint, Oh, in what mercy and goodness 
he was taken away! Never were the beautiful 
uses of sorrow so clearly exemplified, For that 
date was the beginning of my true life. 

“ My husband had come home earlier than was 
expected, and had heard the terrible cry I gave 
when Ernest fell. He saved me, and succeeded 
in drawing out our child’s body; but the blow 
and the shock had done their work. I think the 
deepest and most passionate love my husband 
ever felt was for this son; his whole nature was 
changed and deepened by his loss, For myself, 
every particle of resentment, of self-love and 
pride, were whelmed in the flood of this sudden 
agony. I confessed all; I was forgiven, and I 
forgave. I cannot give you the history of those 
days—after our loss; I wiil tell you instead of 
the years that followed, when my struggle after 
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forbearance and love was carried on in earnest, 
and was rewarded by a true victory over myself; 
and when I made the discovery at last, that the 
most uncongenial natures become less trying to 
one another when each presents a surface softened 
by mutual tenderness, and ready to receive im- 
pressions, When I exacted less, I found that 
less was exacted from me; and as I became more 
and more unconscious of sed/, 1 found a new and 
better self growing within me—a self in which 
was rooted the life and happiness of another. In 
ume, more children were vouchsafed to me, ard 
I learned at last what the another-dife is, in its 
utter and happy self-abnegation. 

“I will not say that my husband ever realized 
my soul’s ideal, but I was able to relinquish that 
vain and idle dream for the abiding reality of a 
self-sacrificing affection. He died, ten years after 
the catastrophe which cut our lives in two; and 
the last words we exchanged were words of peace 
and love. You know the history of my widow- 
hood,—how I have worked. for my children, and 
have been busy and quite content. 

“I have spoken very freely to you, my child, 
because I wanted you to see what dangerous 
experiments these rash marriages are. People 
fancy that they love, because, forsooth, one is 
handsome and the other is entertaining; and 
afterwards, they have plenty of time to learn the 
truth. . You will say that your experience com/d 
not have resembled mine. That is true, for you 
and I differ in many things. You are not seif- 
willed, but yielding; you are brighter, and less 
self contained; Mr. Merivale also is unlike what 
my husband was. He is young—far too young; 
Your life would have differed from mine at every 
point, and yet the result would perhaps have 
been equally unsatisfactory, only in some other 
way. Had you married, I should have preached 
to you the utmost forbearance and self-sacrifice ; 
now, 1 can only say, abide by your latest decision ; 
follow this instinct of yours, this shrinking dread 
and painful doubt. You do not feel it without a 
reason, and you have acted wisely. Only don’t 
let Mr. Merivale persuade you— ” 

“ Oh auntie !’’ interrupted Bertha, “ you don’t 
know how good he has been. He does not per- 
suade me; he leaves me free,and prefers to abide 
by my choice.” 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Rodney, with an odd 
little smile. “ That is very fortunate just now; 
but I think that in the future my loving-hearted 
litle niece will find what she needs, a more 
ardent and impetuous lover !’’ 

And so she did!—but I have nothing to say 
about that at present, since I have finished Aunt 
Ldith's Story. 
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THose who trample on the helpless are dis 
posed to cringe to the powerful, 





DOST REMEMBER? 


A. M, 





Dost remember youth's bright morning, when we 
wandered hand in hand, 

Seeing naught but joy around us, as the hours 
sped on? — 

Then we trod a path of roses, smiled, and lived in 
fairy land, 

Where no cloud of strife or sorrow dimmed our 
golden dawn. 

Thrills my soul with wildest longing for those days 


of yore— 
Dreams have vanished ; hopes have faded, to return 
no more. 
Be still, oh ! yearning heart, be still; in vain are 
all thy sighs, 


Thy rest will come when Springtime bloooms 
again beyond the skies, 


Dost remember when we parted, how the river 
murmured low, 
While the stars, in silent pity, kept their watch on 
high ? 
Are they still in beauty shining? Do the waters 
ebb and flow 
Moaning ever with the tender cadence of good-by ? 
Storms have risen, oh! beloved, drifting me afar, 
While above the darkening billows gleams no 
friendly star. 
Be still, oh! restless heart, be still; the mists will 
pass away, ; 
Thy soul be crowned with perfect love in life's 
eternal day. 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 
A PARLOR DRAMA, 


S. ANNIE SHEILDS. 





Characters. 


ALGERNON HARCOURT. 
Mr. LANGTON. 

EpItH LANGTON. 
Lizzir, Zdith’s maid. 


Scene.—A well-furnished parlor, with a large 
screen tn the background. A centre table near 
foreground, with books and papers scattered 
over it, and a large chair beside it, facing au- 
dience. Sofa or tete-a-téte left of foreground. 
Window right of foreground. 


Curtain rises, discovering MR, LANGTON pacing 
up and down in a rage, EDITH sobbing on the 
sofa. 

Mr. L. I never heard of such obstinacy ! 

Edith. People have no business to marry 
people in a will, like a stale old novel. 

Mr. L. People have a perfect right to leave 
their money where they please. Your grand- 
father chose to leave his money to you and your 
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cousin Jeremiah, upon certain conditions. If you 
marry, you each have half; if either refuses, that 
half goes to the founding of a home for imbeciles. 
( furiously). And it is my opinion you ought to 
be the first one to apply for admission. 

Edith, 1 had rether do that than marry my 
cousin ! 

Mr. Z. You seem to havea strange dislike 
to your cousin, considering you have not seen him 
since you were ten years old. 

Edith (shuddering). 1 don't dislike him at 
all. But I will not marry a man named Jeremiah 
Mudge! 1 will not! Never! 

Mr. L. Well, if you marry your cousin, you 
must marry Jeremiah Mudge. What an idiot you 
are As if one naime ts any better than another. 
I married a woman named Mary Ann Mudge. 

Edith. Well, if her name was Mary Ann 
Mudge, she had sense enough to ‘change it to 
Marian Langton. 

Mr. LZ. Itis my opinion, Miss Langton, that 
your obstinacy has some‘ other foundation than 
your dislike to the name of Jeremiah Mudge! 

Edith (aside, very dramatically), What can 
he suspect? Can some base spy have discov- 
ered my secret ? 

Mr. L. 1 was told yesterday, that that painter 
fellow that you met in New York, has been here. 

Edith (aside). Be still, my heart. 

Mr. L. Now mind, I won’t have it! 

Edith ( faintly). Won't have what ? 

Mr. L. Iwon’t have that painter fellow here. 
I must go to New York for a few days, but I will 
give strict orders that you are to have no visitors, 
excepting your cousin, who is coming from Lowell 
to make a visit. 

Edith. 1 won't see him. 

Mr. L. (sarcastically). You may do as you 
please until I return from New York. (Angrily). 
After that I will not put up with any airs. 

Exit MR. LANGTON. 

Edith. 1 won’t marry Jerry Mudge! I 
won’t! I won’t! I’ll die first! Mrs. Jeremiah 
Mudge? Ugh! 

Algernon ( from behind screen). 

Edith. What voice is that ? 

Algernon. Was the tyrant departed ? 

Edith (looking from window). He goes! 
The last flutter of his coat-tails is vanishing in the 
distance. 

Algernon (coming forward ), 
an attitude). 


My angel !* 


Edith! (strikes 


Edith. Algernon! (strikes an attitude). 

Algernon (making one stride forward). My 
love ! 

Edith (making one step forward). My life! 


Algernon (opening his arms). 
heart. 
Edith (rushing forward). 


Come to my 


Icome! I come! 





* The acting of the scenes between Edith and Algernon 
must be in broad burlesyue of tragic drama, 





Algernon (in a natural voice), Don’t rush so 
next time. You nearly knocked all the breath 
out of me! © Sothe paternal relative is still re- 
solved to sacrifice you to your grand- father’s 
absurd will, 

Edith. Yes! (sighing deeply.) 
such a lot of money. 


There is 


Algernon. And I am only a poor beggar of 
an artist, 

Edith. But you havesuch a lovely, lovely name. 

Algernon. H'm! Ye-es! 

Edith. How long have you been behind that 
screen ? 

Algernon, 1 came in while my father-in-law- 


elect was laying down the law about the Mudge 
fellow; and as he did not see me, I slipped in 
there to wait until you were alone. (G/oomily). 
And to hear the arbitrary planning to rob me of 


your love! 

Edith (dramatically). No one can rob you of 
my love! , 

Algernon. Swear to be true to me! Swear 


by—let me see—the moon is old, and besides 
Shakspeare had the first use of its objections. 
On the whole, you needn’t swear! It is com- 
monplace, and don’t amount to anything. But 
if you are false (gradually growing dramatic) my 
life is blighted. If I lose my Edith, my worth- 
less life shall be forfeited. The day you marry 
any rivai, my headless ghost shali haunt the mar- 
riage feast, . 

Edith. Oh, how sweet! (Repeating) My 
headless ghost shall haunt the marriage feast 
(very dramatica®y). Can you believe my heart 
will ever stray from its first, its only love? If my 
hand is given by tyranny, where my heart has no 
allegiance, my corpse shall fall across my bride- 
groom’s feet ! 


Enter Lizzik. 

Lizzie. Oh, Miss Edie, you ain’t got no more 
time for play-actin’ now. Jim’s come up 
from the depot, an’ your pa’s got a tellygrap an’ 
your cousin’s a comin’ an’ your pa’ll be home any 
minute. Now, Mr. Algernon, you promised you'd 
go when I told you, an’ not get me into no scrapes 
with Mr. Langton. 

Algernon. Ill keep my word. Watch at the 
window, and when you see Mr. Langton turn the 
corner, I’ll go out the back gate. 

Lissie. All right! (goes to the window.) But 
if the Snudge cousin comes too, I’m a ’thinking 
you an’ Miss Edie can’t do much more courting 
on the sly. 


Algernon. Edith, you hear! Are you mine? 
Edith. Algernon, I hear! I am thine! 
Algernon. Will you fly with me? 

Edith. I will fly with thee. 


Algernon. Now? The fateful hour has come! 
Decide, my love! Will you escape, now and 
forever, from paternal tyranny ? 
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Lissie. My, ain’t they poetrycal! 

Edith, Take me; I will never desert you! 

Mr. Langton (behind the scenes). Dinner at 
six. 

Lissie. What awful sounds is those? 

Algernon, You're a nice one to watch! Come 
Edith. 


Exeunt ALGERNON and EpiITH, behind the 
screen, 

Liasie (peeping round screen). Well, if he 
hasn’t lifted her out the winder, an’ jumped 
after her. An’ she is gone out the gate, an’ not 
a mite of a hat or a cloak on. Oh, he’s got a car- 
riage, and he’s a wrappin’ her up in one of them 
lovely fur-lined cloaks that’s on the seat. They've 
druv off! 

Enter Mr. LANGTON, 

Mr. L. What are you doing? 

Lissie (jumping). Lor, sir, the start you give 
me! Qh! oh, how my heart palperates ! 

Mr. L. What are you doing? 

Lissie. 1 was only a straightening of the 
screen, sir! That winder is awful draughty. 

Mr. L. Why, it is open! 

Lissie. Yes, sir, I—I thought the room was 
close, sir, an’ I just opened it a little. 

Mr. L. Shut it down! 

Lissie. Yes sir! ( goes behind screen), 

Mr. L. Open window, indeed! and the ther- 
mometer at zerg, What next? Lizzie! 

Liszie (coming forward). Yes, sit. 

Mr. L. Go tell Miss Edith I want to see her. 

Liszie. Yes sir—that is, sir—she—Miss Edith 
went out! 

Mr. ZL, Went out! Where did she go? 

Lissie, I—guess it was—to—to church, sir, 

Mr. LZ. To church! 

Lisste. I didn’t hear her say, sir, but I—I 
though she—looked as if she was going that 
way, sir. ‘ 

Mr. L. 1s she in the habit of going to church 
in the middle of the week ? 

Lissie. Well, not exactly in the habit—but 
once in a way—as one may say— 

Mr. ZL. What are you talking about? Did 
my daughter tell you she was goiyg to church? 

Lisste. No, sir! 

Mr. L. Did she take her prayer-book ? 

Lizzie. No, sir! 

Mr. Z. What did she take ? 

Lissie. Oh,my gracious! She didn’t take no- 
thing, sir (aside), That's no lie, for she was took, 

Mr. L, Go down stairs. I believe you are 
all crazy together. When Mr. Mudge comes, 
show him up here. 

Lissie. Yes sir! (aside.) Mr. Mudge will be 
on a wild goose chase, /'m a thinking. 

Exit Lizzie. 

Mr, L. How can I make that silly child of 
mine listen to reason? I have kept Jerry out of 





her way for mine years, because I didn’t want 
any boy and girl nonsense, brotherly affection, 
and all that stuff! And now, she defies me. 
There’s not a handsomer, smarter fellow any- 
where than Jerry, and just because he has a 
homely name—h’m ! Mudge isn’¢ a pretty name, 
but Jerry will have about half a million! There’s 
all his father’s money, as well as the legacy of his 
grandfather! (sits down and takes up a news- 
paper) H’m! h'm! more trouble in the Legis- 
lature! Fall in butter! Money market tight! 
When isn’t it tight? One would think it was on 
a perpetual spree! H’m! (reads.) 


Enter ALGERNON and EpirH. EDITH rushes at 
her father, and throws herself on her knees at 
his feet. 

Edith. Father, forgive me! 

. Mr. L. Goodness gracious, Edith, what are 
you bouncing into the room in that way for? Get 
up! You will ruin your dress. 

Edith, What care I for my dress? Say you 
forgive your child! 

Mr. L. (pettishly). What have you been 
doing ? 

Edith, 1 have wedded the only man I can 
ever love (rising and pointing dramatically to 
ALGERNON). Behold my husband! 

Mr. L. (looking at ALGERNON) Jerry Mudge! 

Algernon (sheepishly), Yes, uncle. Jerry 
Mudge. 

Edith. What? Do my ears deceive me? Do 
I hear aright? You! you--Jerry—oh, that 
frightful name ! 

Algernon, Hear me! 

Edith. Never! Leave me! Go! 

Mr. L. What are you quarreling about? Did 
you not say, two minutes ago, that this is the only 
man you can ever love? 

Edith. 1 have deen cheated! tricked! Never, 
never, will I be the wife of a—a—Mudge! (sods 
hysterically). 1 will never forgive him! 

Algernon. If you will only let me explain, my 
love! 

Edith Ym not your love! Iam a wretched 
girl; you have — have —cheated—into being 
named—oh, I shall never survive it—Mudge. 

Mr. L. But I do not understand ail this. 

Algernon. Permit me to explain. Knowing 
that Edith disliked my name, and being reluctant 
to be married for my fortune— 

Edith. I never would have married you for 
your fortune. I hate your fortune! You prom- 


ised we should live in an attic, and you were to 


paint pictures—and I—was to be your angel 
of inspiration ! 

Mr. L. Stuff and nonsense! 

Edith. And we were to be so happy, and 
care nothing for filthy lucre—and now— 

Mr. L. Now you will live in a brown stone 
front on Fifth Avenue, 
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Edith. 1 won't. 

Mr. L. And have enough filthy lucre to buy 
all the pictures you want. 

Edith, And be named Mrs. Mudge, 

Algernon, Never. 

Mr. L. What? 

Edith. What? 

Algernon. 1am no longer Jeremiah Mudge. 
An act of the Legislature has given me a new 
name! Iam Algernon Harcourt, 

Edith (rushing into his arms). My Algernon! 

Algernon. Always your Algernon, my Edith! 

Mr. L. Was there ever such a pair of idiots ? 
However, my consent was given long ago, and if 
(40 audience) you give yours, I think they may 
yet come back to common sense, and think less 
of what’s in a name, 


[Curtain fails.] 
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SHADOWS. 


BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA, 








So much shines on our lives to make them bright 
That in each cloud which drifts across our sky, 
We only with a conscientious sight 

Some mercy in its darkness should descry : 

For what we have we should all thankful be, 

Nor oughta murmur for that which we miss 
Steal through our lips. Content’s sweet melody 
Should ring within our hearts, and stifle envy’s hiss, 
But if our conscious soul some knowledge holds 
Of God's iaws broken, aye, transgressed, 

The shadows there, which close our days enfold 
Ought rightfully to strike a terror unexpressed | 
Ah, then it is we fain with pleading face 

Would piteous beg for light, God's saving grace ! 


, 
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A SHORT WoORD—a shorter thing. Soon 
uttered—sooner gone: “ Now.” A grain of 
sand ona boundless plain. A tiny ripple on a 
measureless ocean, Over that ocean we are sail- 
ing; but the only part of it we possess is that on 
which our vessel at this moment floats, From 
the stern we look backward and watch the ship’s 
wake in the waters; but how short a distance it 
reaches, and how soon every trace disappears. 
We see also some landmarks farther off, and then 
the horizon closes the view; but beyond, that 
ocean still rolls far, far away. Memory contem- 
plates the few years of our individual life ; history 
shows us a dim outline of mountains; science 
telis us that still further back, out of sight, 
stretches that vast sea; reason assures us that, 
like space, it has no boundary ; but all that we 
possess of it is represented by this small word 
—“‘now!”’ The past, for action, is ours no 
longer, The future may never become present; 
it is not ours until itdoes, The only part of time 
we can use is this very momeni—* now !” 





FUN For Tak Firasidx. 


A HELP TO MOTHERS. 








Playing at Art.—-No. 16. 





JESSIE E, RINGWALT. 

One of the earliest attempts at art, is generally 
the moulding of scraps of dough begged from the 
kitchen, Besides the miniature pies, cakes and 
most unappetizing loaves thus manufactured by 
dirty little fingers, rudely shaped animals are 
sometimes attempted, but the material is too un- 
tractable for satisfactory results. In some happy 
regions, the pretty brook-sides furnish soft clays, 
that are much better suited to artistic purposes. 

Putty, ever dear toa boy’s heart as ammuni- 
tion for his pop-gun, is also excellent as a plastic, 
and is specially delightful as being dirty, sticky, 
and decidedly disagreeable in odor. Tenderly 
do many adults remember the sheep, moulded of. 
this substance, in years gone by, which, when 
clothed in tufts of wool, awakened a thrill of 
pleasure more acute than that which afterwards 
responded to the genius of Angelo. 

Modeling clay has, of course, superior advant- 
ages, and a small supply of it is a most desirable 
treasure for the nursery, especially when some 
older person will become interested in the work, 
and direct the little artists. A box of nice, clean 
sand in which to dig, also furnishes a delightful 
employment, which children only can appreciate. 

Among the earliest forms of artistic manufac- 
ture that will attract the attention of the child 
may be included the plain, old-fashioned toy, 
known as the pin-wheel. A child will soon learn 
to make these playthings, and receives a useful 

Fig. 1. 

















lesson in accuracy and neatness from the care 
essential totheir construction. The experimental 
essays may be made with writing paper, as some 
stiffness is necessary. A piece of paper, five 
inches square, is first folded from corner to cor- 
ner, forming a triangle; this is then doubled by 
the opposite corners, making another triangle 
with folded sides. These foldings must be exact, 
and sharply scraped with the finger nail. They 
will be three in number, and each must be cut 
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down neatly a little more than half way to the 
centre of the paper. When opened, the paper 
will present the appearance seen in Fig. 1. 
The alternate points are then brought gently and 
neatly into the middle, where they are fastened 
by a stout pin, squarely, into the end of a slight 
stick or wand. These latter foldings must be 
left rather loose and round, so as to catch the 
wind, and the wheel will then revolve rapidly 
when held by a running child. The appearance 
of the completed pin-wheel is given in Figure 2. 
A tiny girl took great delight in making these 
toys out of various colored papers as presents for 
her friends, and the group of little children rush- 
ing along with the gay pin-wheels in each hand, 
formed a pleasant incident of a bright, breezy 
Fig. 2. 











N 


afternoon in springtime. A child confined to the 
house by bad weather, or a trifling illness, will 
find wholesome exercise by rur.ning with this toy 
through a cool hall or vacant room, and return 
thereafter with refreshed spirits and better temper 
to some quieter employment. 

Scrap-books generally afford much pleasure to 
the little ones, and can be so used as to supply a 
fund of fun for the fireside. Any old and useless 
volume can serve for the early experiments, and 
the little worker should be allowed perfect liberty 
in the exercise of individual taste in the selection 
of subjects. Pictures from newspapers and torn 
books will be chosen, and the ugly and the odd 
frequently seem to possess the highest interest. 
‘Through these experiments, the taste will be de- 
veloped sometimes with great rapidity, and the 
child will soon show a greatly improved choice and 
skill in the successive pages, With experience, a 
better volume will be found necessary, and the 
genuine scrap-books will be found often both ex- 
pensive and difficult to obtain; a substitute can, 
however, be readily made at home. Any bound 
volume can be made to serve the purpese by cut- 
ting out a few pages occasionally to prevent bulg- 
ing; the cuttings being made a little within the 





sewing, so as to leave a slight margin of the 


paper. If there is printed matter upon the leaves 
this can be covered by pasting over it either 
white or tinted paper, upon which the pictures 
will produce much better effects. Handsome 
new volumes can thus be made from the pictures 
saved from the wrecks of old treasures, and cuts 
can also be adorned with water color and crayons 
by the youthful artists. Various objects may also 
be combined to make a new picture, and thus ex- 
ercise the inventive talents of the child. 

A great incentive to industry in the construction 
of these small scrap-books was once found in the 
pleasure given by them to the little patients of a 
children’s hospital. ~The young invalids were 
charmed with the tiny books of only a few pages, 
which were readily handled without fatigue, and 
a warm welcome was given to the odd little vol- 
umes, with the equally odd dedication written 
in a straggling infantile hand :—* Made by little 
Louise for a little sick child,” 

The beauty of the colored cards and album 
pictures, now so abundant, has induced many 
persons to gather collections, and very neat 
albums can be formed of them. Placed at hap- 
hazard upon the pages, much of their beauty is 
lost, while by an exercise of taste, the value of 
the volume can be much increased. Thus, if the 
book is arranged in double pages, with a separate 
design for each of these pairs, a very good effect 
is obtained. A little girl, in this manner, placed 
upon two pages companion figures of two young 
girls, with corner pieces of flowers, and vines to 
frame the double page into one picture. Another 
double page treated of winter, another of sum- 
mer, while gorgeous autumn leaves adorned 
another, and the volume with this trifling care 
became a gallery of pictures, rather than a mere 
collection of unregulated scraps. 

Almost every fireside in the country has been 
affected in some degree by the prevailing china 
mania, and the passion which has so seized both 
upon men and women has descended to the 
children in a modified form. Uncolored wooden 
plates of great thinness are prepared to resemble 
in shape an ordinary tea or dessert plate. They 
are, of course, very fragile and liable to split, but 
as they are retailed at a penny apiece, the ex- 
pense is but trifling. They can be adorned with 
figures in water-color and lead-pencil, aud little 
boys and girls both are pleased with the occupa- 
tion, and are frequently quite successful in the 
preparation of these “ plaques,” as they are styled 
by the decorative artists. Those who are unable 
to paint or draw restrict their efforts to pasting 
little highly tinted groups and wreaths of flowers 
upon these plates, which during the present mania 
have been regarded as very acceptable presents, 

A pretty employment for leisure hours can be 
found in the manufacture of paper flowers, and 
some of the simpler forms may be made by chil- 
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dren after very little instruction. A square of 
paper is first folded diag- 
onally, or across from 
corner to corner; it is 
then folded again in the 
same manner, and then 
for the third time, until it 
assumes the shape shown 
in Figure 3. It is next 
cut near the loose or un- 
folded end in a curve, 
shown by the dotted line, 
When spread open the paper will exhibit the 
shape seen in Figure 4. The outer edges can then 
be bent upwards slightly by being drawn over the 
blade of the knife or scissors, and will represent 
the petals of a flower. If several squares, of 
slightly graduated sizes, are thus cut and moulded, 
they can be placed inside of each other so as to 
make a very fair presentment of a rose. The ef- 
fect is improved by cutting a deeper curve in the 
smaller petals, and giving but a shallow rounding 
to the largest square, which forms the outside of 
the flower, These graduated pieces can be 
threaded upon a wire, and fastened in place by 
moulding a fragment of wax like the head of a 
pin on the end of the wire, while another bit of’ 

Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 3. 











wax is pressed against the outer petals to keep 
them in place on the stem, When a greater re- 
semblance to nature is desired, a bunch of yellow 
yarn or wool is placed on the end of the wire, as 
a centre for the blossom. Thin paper, either 
white, or tinted with buff, yellow, cream, or rose, 
will look quite well, and some of the blossoms 
can be so creased and curved as to appear but 
half-blown, to prevent too much uniformity. 

If, before unfolding the paper, the curved edge 
be neatly and closely cut into a delicate short 
fringe, a chrysanthemum can be made in the 
manner described for the rose. A small fringed 
piece of yellow paper in the centre, will make an 
improvement for this flower, and when cut in 
white, rose color or purple, the representation 
may be quite true to nature, 








Such childish work can be utilized in decora- 
tions for the school-house, and the flowers will 
add much'to the charm of the festival or exhibi- 
tion, giving the youngest pupils a personal inter- 
est in the “celebration”? at which they thus 
assist. Mingled with greenery, and placed at ‘a 
distance from the eye, the flowers can readily 
pass as “ real,” and when intended for wreathing 
a cornice, they may be made speedily available 
by merely threading the petals upon a fine wire, 
or even twine, and can be easily tied in the ap- 
pointed places. When intended to be viewed 
more critically, the stems of wire should be wrap- 
ped with green paper, and bent so as to avoid any 
unnatural stiffness and uniformity. Green leaves 
can be purchased to accompany the blossoms, but 
as it is better to teach the children the genuine 
pleasure of self-dependence, the flowers may be 
much more appropriately grouped with sprays of 
arbor-vitae or other evergreen, or with pressed 
ferns and leaves, which the children can prepare 
with their own hands as proofs of their own taste 
and industry. 


, 
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TREATMENT OF WOMEN.—From the fall of 
the Roman empire in the West to the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century, women spent most of their 
time alone, almost entirely strangers to the joys 
of social life; they seldom went abroad, but to be 
spectators of such public diversions and amuse- 
ments as the fashions of the times countenanced. 

Francis I, was the first who introduced women 
on public days to Court; before his time nothing 
was to be seen in any of the Courts of Europe 
but gray-bearded politicians, plotting the destruc- 
tion of the rights and liberties of mankind, and 
warriors clad in complete armor, all ready to put 
their plots into execution, 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ele- 
gance had scarcely any existence, and even clean- 
liness was hardly considered as-laudable. The 
use of linen was not known, and the most deli- 
cate of the fair sex wore woolen underclothing. 
In Paris they had meat only three times a week ; 
and ten pounds was a large “portion” for a 
young lady, The better sort of citizens used 
splinters of wood and rags dipped in oil instead 
of candles, which in those days were a luxury 
rarely to be met with. Wine was only to be had 
at the shops of the apothecaries, where it was 
sold as a cordial; and to ride in a two-wheeled 
car, along the dirty streets, was reckoned a gran- 
deur so enviable that Philip the Fair prohibited 
the wives of citizens from enjoying it. 

In the time of Henry VIII., of England, the 
peers of the realm carried their wives behind 
them on horseback when they went to London, 
and in the same manner took them back to their 
country seats, with hoods of waxed linen over 
their heads, and wrapped in mantles of cloth, to 
secure them from the cold. 
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>WORK DEPARTMENT 


Fic. 1.—-BRETON LACE, 
This pretty lace is easily and quickly worked ; 


MATERIALS REQUIRED FOR ONE YARD OF 
Lace: One yard of net, one piece of braid, one 


the foundation is Brussels net, the design being | skein of Nun’s thread, No 4, one yard and three- 


braided with fine lacet braid. 


quarters of pearl edge. 


Fig. 1. 


Fic. 2—TRIMMING: CROCHET AND ME- 
DIAZVAL BRAID, 

For the heading :— 

Ist row: Fold the braid as shown in the 
design ; work two trebles in a picot at the left- 
hand corner of fold, five chain, pass over one 
picot, three double trebles into next, keep the top 
loop of each on the hook, pass over two picots, 
fold the braid again, three triple trebles into the 
two certre picots together, pass over two picots, 


Fig. 2. 





three double trebles into the next picot, draw 
through all the loops on the hook together, five 
chain, pass over one picot, two trebles into the 
next, three chain. Repeat from the beginning of 
the row. 

2d row: One treble into top of each of first 
two trebles, and one into the next stitch, four 
chain, one treble into centre of cluster of double 
trebles, four chain, pass over four chain, one 
treble into each of four next stitches, two chain, 
pass over two stitches, one treble into the next. 
Repeat from the beginning of the row. 

3d row: One treble separated by one chain 
into each alternate stitch of last row. 
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For the edge, one treble into the picot in the 
depth of a fold of braid, * one treble into the two 
next picots together, five chain, one single into 
the second, one chain, one treble into the same 
two picats of braid, repeat from * six times more, 
working into the folded braid at the point instead 
of two picots. 


oe 
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Fic. 3.—THIMBLE-CASE AND EMERY- 
CUSHION. 

A small pill-box is used for the foundation of 
the case; it is padded in the inside and covered 
with velvet, leaving just sufficient space in the 
centre to admit the thimble ; the bottom of the box 





Fig. 3. 





must be sewn to a larger circle of card-board 
covered with velvet ; a round cushion filled with 
emery-powder and covered with velvet, is placed 
on the top of the lid, the sides of which are orna- 
mented with a band of embroidered perforated 
card, 
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Fic. 4.—TRICOT AND POINT MUSCOVITE 
JACKET, FOR CHILD OF TWO YEARS 
OF AGE. 

MATERIALS REQUIRED: 5 0z. white and 3 oz. 
scarlet Berlin wool, and a bone tricot-hook, 
No. Io, 

For each front part make a chain of sixty 
stitches; this will make the jacket a suitable size 
for a child about two years of age. Asa guide 
for the increase and decrease necessary to shape 
the jacket, a paper pattern should first be cut; 
place the work over it from time to time so as to 
make each part a correct shape, 


Fig. 4. 





1st row: Work up and off in ordinary tricot. 

2d and following rows; Instead of taking up 
the front perpendicular loop as in ordinary tricot, 
take up the back loop, work off in the usual way, 
To increase, draw up a loop through the horizon- 
tal and through the perpendicular loop of a'stitch ; 
to decrease, draw up a loop through two loops 
together. 

For the back, to commence, make a chain of 
eighty stitches, 

For the sleeve, begin at the lower edge, making 
a chain of fifty-four stitches, increase one at each 
side after the first six rows, When sufficiently 
long at the sides, work four rows gradually 
shorter to form the round at the top. The sleeves 
and other parts of the jacket are sewn together. 

The border is worked with scarlet wool in point 
Muscovite, for which work— 

Ist row: * One treble into the edge of jacket, 
then put the hook through the next stitch, work 
five chain, work through the same stitch with one 
treble, repeat from ™ across the bottom of jacket. 

2d row: Like 2d row of tricot for jacket. 

3d row: Like rst row of border, 

4th row: Like 2d row, 

Sth row: Like 1st row. 

6th row: Like 2d row. 

Two rows of point Muscovite are worked down 
each front, and one row round the throat. 

For the edge, work one double into a stitch of 
last row, three chain, pass over two stitches and 
all round, 

For the cuffs : 





Ist row. Work with scarlet wool one treble into 
the edge of sleeve, one chain, pass over one stitch 
and repeat. 

2d row: One double into a stitch of first row, 
pass the hook through the next stitch, three chain, 
work one double into the same stitch. Repeat. 

3d row: Like 2d row. 

4th row: Like edge of border, 

An elastic or ribbon is run through the holes in 
the first row to draw the sleeve in a little at the 
wrist. The jacket is fastened at the throat by 
cords of chain stitch, with a tassel of wool at the 
end of each. 


~~ 


Fic. 5 HUNTING POUCH. 

Pouch of yellow leather, with belt and strap, to 
be passed over the shoulder, The belt is of green 
leather. The front of the pouch has a pattern 
worked in knotted work with fine thread and 
green woolen cord. The flap is covered in the 
centre with soft kid, and is bound with green 
leather. At the back are partitions of leather, 
lined with cardboard, measuring 8% inches by 3 
inches, to hold the cartridge boxes. At the upper 

Fig. 5. 
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edge are leather straps, fitted with brass hooks to 
hold the birds, The pocket at the back is 
fastened with buttonholes and buttons at the 
side, When it is empty it is buttoned back, as 


shown in the illustration, with a narrow strap. 
iis 


Mantel-cloths may be made of Utrecht velvet, 
bordered by a flounce of guipure mounted on silk 
of a bright color, Scraps of silk are capable of 
being made up into very gay mantel-cloths by 
being cut imto vandykes and sewn together in 
alternate points, say of amber and black, or scar- 
let and black, or dark blue and crimson. The 
seams should be followed with lines of feather- 
stitch. 
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Fics. 6, 7, AND 8.—TIDY. blue, bronze, and gold colors. In the chain, 

This novel tidy is of Java canvas, worked with | Stitch border shown in No. 8, the sanie colors are 
crewels in cross-stitch. The design for the cross- | ¥S¢d; the straight lines of cross-stitch are worked 
stitch is shown in the full size in Fig. 7; it is | With dark blue. The tidy is edged with a rich 


worked with red, olive-green, light and dark fringe combining all the colors. 


Fig. 6. 
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Fic. 9 —THE NAME “ MARY ” IN CUNEIFORM LETTERS FOR MARKING HANDKER. 
CHIEFS. < 
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Fics. 10 AND 11.—CROCHET GARTER. 

For the crochet design shown in Fig. 10, com- 
mence with twelve stitches, work backwards and 
forwards three times with one double into each 
stitch, fifteen chain, two trebles into the other end 
,of last row of doubles, work on the twelve 
stitches as described for first twelve. Repeat 
until you have made a length sufficient to go 
round the leg, then join round. 


Fig. 10. 





For the edge: — 

Ist row: One treble into the end of double- 
stitches, two chain, one treble into the trebles 
between the rows of doubles, two chain, Repeat 
from the beginning of the row. 


Fig. 11. 








2d row: One double over a treble, three chain, 
one double into the first of three chain, pass over 
two stitches, and repeat. 

The other edge is worked in the same way. 

A wide silk elastic is passed in and out of the 
straps of double stitches, and is joined in front 
under a bow of satin ribbon. 





Fig. 12. 





Fics, 12 AND 13.—PINCUSHION IN THE 
FORM OF A BRUSH. 


This is a pretty cushion for a toilet table. Two 
pieces of mill-board are cut the size and shape of 
a hair-brush. The top piece is covered with 
cerise satin, the cushion being formed of the 
satin. The underpiece is covered with cerise 

vor, C.—24, 





velvet, and ornamented in the centre with the 
monogram and a border of fancy stitches; see 
The pins are stuck between the two 


Fig. 13. 


design 13. 





covered pieces of cardboard, which are secured 
together, and also at the top of the cushion, which 


is filled with bran. 
—_———-® 





In a hall one often requires a receptacle for hat 
and clothes brushes, button hooks, straps, etc. 
The most useful baskets to hold these odds-and- 
ends is one of those sold at all basket-shops for 
carriage-baskets. As they have flat backs they © 
can be hung to the wall and may be made very 
ornamental by the addition of a lining of colored 
chintz. This lining must be full, and finished off 
round the edge by a close ruching of the same 
material. 

Wall-baskets like these will be found useful in 
many parts of the house. Those in the shape of 
a French peasant’s “ hotte ” or basket carried on 
the back will be found handy for many purposes, 
as they are to be had in so many different sizes ; 
the large ones would be useful in a hall; those 
of a medium size will hold a pot of flowers or 
trailing plants. 


2. 
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Very effective screens to fix to the wall at the 
back of washstands may be made by first nailing 
to the wall a piece of glazed calico about three- 
quarters of a yard wide and the same length as the 
washstand. Then take a piece of figured net or 
muslin half as long again as the piece of calico, 
and rather wider, so as to allow for a good deep 
hem at the top and bottom; hem the sides nar- 
rowly, and at both top and bottom make a hem 
1% inches wide, and, at the distance of an inch 
from the top of each hem, run a line of tiny 
stitches. In each of the spaces thus made run a 
piece of narrow tape and draw it up until of the 
length required. 








INFANT’s Socks.—Swan skin, which is a sort 
of twill with one side like lint, braided in red, 
make pretty little boots; but warmer than these 
are the rabbit-wool socks, which can be simply 
bound with a colored ribbon and sewed together. 
ad 

Lamp SiHApe.—A pretty lamp shade may be 
made with a network of white and colored, or 
gold and silver beads. Thread the white beads 
in sets of twelve, divided by one of color. In 
the next row pass the needle through the colored 
bead, at the sixth white, alternately, placing a 
colored bead. 
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RECIPES. 


ALMOND PUDDING. 

Ingredients,—One-half pound of sweet almonds, 

One-half dozen of bitter almonds, 

One-quarter pound of butter, 

One-half lemon, 

Four eggs, 

One ounce of sifted sugar 

One gill of sweet cream, 

Two ounces of pulverized sugar, 

One tablespoonful of flavoring ex- 

tract. 

Shell and blanch the almonds, and pound them ina 
mortar, moistening with cold water till they make a 
smooth paste; warm the butter, and work it into 
the almond paste; add the other ingredients, using 
the yolks only of the eggs, well beaten, Butter a 
pudding dish and pour the mixture in, Bake ina 
moderate oven until brown, and set to cool. Beat 
the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth with the pul- 
verized sugar and juice of half a lemon. Spread 
over the pudding and set in a moderate oven until 
brown. Serve cold with sweet sauce, or cream and 
sugar, 


CHEESE OMELET, 

/ngredients.—Three eggs, 

Two tablespoonfuls of Parmesan 

cheese grated, 

Pepper and salt to taste. 
Beat the eggs till very light, add cheese, pepper and 
salt, and beat all well together, Put a piece of 
butter the size of an egg into the omelet-pan; as 
soon as it is melted pour in the eggs, and holding 
the handle of the pan with one hand, stir the ome- 
let with the other by means of a flat spoon. The 
moment the omelet begins to set, cease stirring, but 
keep shaking the pan for a minute or so; then with 
the spoon double up the omelet, and keep on shak- 
ing the pan until the under side is of a good color. 
Turn it out on a hot dish, colored side uppermost, 
and serve quickly with Parmesan cheese sprinkled 
all over it. 


APPLE BATTER PUDDING, 


Ingredients,—Six tart apples, 

One cup of sugar, 

Six eggs, 

One quart of milk, 

Flour enough to make a batter. 
Pare and core the apples, and stew them till soft. 
Strain through a colander and sweeten. Make a 
stiff batter of the flour, eggs, and milk; add the 
apples. Bake in a buttered pudding dish in a hot 
oven, Serve with sweet sauce, 


JOHNNY CAKE, 


/ngredients.—Three cups of sour milk, 

Two eggs, 

One-half cup of melted butter, 

Salt, 

One tablespoonful of sugar, 

One teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in 

the milk, 

Corn meal sufficient to make a batter, 

Mix well and bake in thin cakes on a griddle, 





SPONGE CAKE, 

Ingredients,— Eight eggs, 

One pound loaf sugar, 

Three-quarters pound of flour, 

One lemon, 

One-half nutmeg, 
Grate the lemon peel and nutmeg. Beat the eggs 
till very smooth and light; add the sugar, lemon 
peel and nutmeg; beat well together. Add the 
flour, stirring till thoroughly mixed, Butter a tin 
pan, pour in the cake, and bake in a moderate oven. 
Makes a very nice dessert served hot with sweet 
sauce. 


BOILED ROCK FIsH. 
Ingredients,—Rock fish, 

One bunch of parsley, 

Two lemons, 

Salt to taste, 
Wash and clean the fish, and lay it in a kettle; put 
the bunch of parsley over it, and salt to taste. Into 
sufficient cold water to cover the fish, squeeze the 
juice of two of the lemons. Cook very slowly, let- 
ting the water simmer, but not boil. When the fish 
is white and tender, lift it out carefully, drain and 
dish, Garnish with a little fresh parsley, and one 
lemon cut in thin slices, Serve with drawn butter. 
A very nice drawn butter for fish is made by thicken- 
ing half a pint of milk with one egg, and boiling as if 
for custard. When about as thick as good cream, 
stir in butter the size of an egg, a little salt and 
pepper, and one hard boiled egg, chopped very fine 


BLANC MANGE, 

Ingredients,—One quart of sweet milk, 

One and one-half ounces of isinglass, 

One-half lemon, 

One-quarter pound of sifted sugar. 
Put the isinglass into the milk, and stir over a slow 
fire, gently, until dissolved; let it simmer fifteen 
minutes longer, adding the rind of the lemon cut in 
very thin pieces. Add the sugar just before taking 
from the fire. Strain through a hair sieve. When 
nearly cold pour into moulds dipped into iced 
water, and set on the ice to cool, Turn out care- 
fully, just before serving. 


VEAL LOAF, 


Ingredients,—Eight pounds of fillet of veal, 
One teacup finé bread crumbs, 
Two ounces of butter, 
One slice of fat pork, 
One egg, 
One tablespoonful of sweet marjoram, 
Pepper and salt to taste. 


Take the bone f:-..n the fillet. Chop the pork fine, 


and mix the crumbs, butter, egg, pepper, salt, and 
sweet marjoram with it, to make a stuffing. Fill 
the cavity left by the bone with this, and tie the 
meat up very tight to keep firm, Lard with tiny 
pieces of fat pork put in close together. Roast 
three hours in a moderate oven. It is delicious, 
hot, but makes a very nice luncheon dish cold, and 
cut in thin, round slices with the dressing in the 
middle of each slice. 
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SuGAR DROPS. 
/ngredients.—OQne pound of flour, 
One-half pound of butter, 
Three-quarters of a pound white 
* sugar, 
“ Four eggs, 
Wine glass full of rose water. 
Stir butter and sugar to a cream ; add eggs well- 
beaten, and rose water. Sift in flour, a httle ata 
time, stirring constantly. When well mixed, drop 
one teaspoonfui in each cake, on buttered paper. 
Bake in a quick oven, and dust with powdered 
sugar while hot, 


FRICASSEED CALVES’ FEET. 

lngredients.—One set of calves’ feet, 

One pint of milk, 

Three eggs, 

One teacup of fine bread crumbs, 

Two ounces of butter, 

Salt and pepper to taste. 
Clean the feet and soak them in cold water for three 
hours. Mix the milk with one quart of cold water ; 
put the feet in this, and simmer gently until the 
meat shrinks from the bone. Cut in pieces, not 
very large, and set aside to cool, Beat one egg 
till light, and add a tablespoonful of sifted flour, 
stir into two teacups full of water over the fire till 
thick, add the butter and keep hot, Beat two eggs 
till light—dip into them each piece of the meat, then 
dip each into the bread crumbs, and fry in boiling 
lard until a delicate brown. Arrange ona hot dish, 
and pour the sauce over them. Serve very hot. A 
little lemon juice improves the flavor to some, so it 
is well to have a sliced lemon to serve with the dish. 


Pop OVERS. 

lugredients—One pint of milk, 

One pint of flour, 

One ounce of butter, 

Three eggs, 

Salt to taste. 
Mix milk and flour to a smooth paste, add butter, 
eggs beaten very light, and salt. Bake in small 
buttered tins, filling each one half full. May have 
a few raisins or dried currants added, 


THIN GINGERBREAD, 
lugredients.—One quart of molasses, 

One teaspoonful of soda, 

One cup of butter, 

Two tablespoonsful of ginger, 

Flour to make a paste, 
Boil the molasses twenty minutes; add, while hot, 
the soda, butter and ginger. Mix well, and stir in 
flour till thick enough to roll out. Roll in thin 
sheets, and put on buttered tins, cutting into squares 
before baking. Bake in a quick oven. Caraway 
seeds may be sprinkled on while hot if desired. 


COTTAGE PIE. 

Mince any kind of cold meat together (beef, 
mutton, veal, pork, or lamb), put it about an inch 
or an inch and a half deep in a pie-dish, and cover 
it with gravy ; do not spare salt and pepper; cover 
it over with mashed potatoes, smooth at the top, 
and cut it across in diamonds with a knife; bake 
till it is crisp and brown atthe top. A little Wor- 
cester sauce may be considered an improvement, if 
onions are not objected to, 





LEMON JELLY. 

Ingredients,—One-half dozen of large tart apples, 

One lemon, 

One cup of sugar, 

One egg, 

One teaspoonful of flour. 
Pare and grate the apples—to the grated pulp add 
the rind and juice of the lemon, the egg well beaten, 
sugar and flour. Beat all well together, and put in 
a farina kettle. Set over the fire till it boils. Strain 
into jelly moulds dipped in iced water 


SAUSAGE ROLLS. 
/ngredients.—Sausage meat, puff paste, 
One egg (white only). 

Roll out the paste very thin ; cut into small squares. 
upon each square put a tablespoonful of sausage 
meat; dredge over this a very little flour, and meet 
the corners of the paste on top, pinching them 
together. Glace each with white of egg, and bake 
in a quick oven till brown, <A very nice breakfast 
dish, to be eaten hot. 


BIRTHDAY CAKE. 

lngredients.—One-half pound of butter, 

One-half pound of sifted sugar, 

Four eggs, 

One pound of flour, 

One-half pound of dried currants, 

One-half pound of raisins, 

Two ounces candied orange peel, or 

citron, 

Twelve almonds, 

One teaspoonful of baking powder, 

One teaspoonful mixed spices. 
Beat the butter and sugar to a cream; add the eggs 
well-beaten; the flour, and the fruit picked and 
floured. When all well mixed, stir in the baking 
powder last. The almonds must be blanched and 
chopped, and the orange peel or citron shredded 
Mix very thoroughly, and bake four hours in 
May be iced if desired. 


fine. 
a moderate oven. 


NOUGAT CANDY. 


Ingredients.—One pound of white sugar, 
White and shell of one egg, 
One-fourth pound of almonds. 


Blanch and chop the almonds. Put the sugar over 
the fire with a teacup full of water, the shell and 
white of egg, and simmer gently till brittle. Test it 
by raising it on a spoon and letting a thread run 
out. If it breaks, it is done. Stir in the almonds. 
Pour into a buttered pan, and cut into long sticks. 
Cool quickly on ioe or snow. If cooled too slowly, 
it is tough and sticky. 


Piz Crust ROLLs. 

Ingredients.—Paste, made as for pie crust, 

One pound of currants, 

One-quarter pound of beef suet, 

Three ounces candied orange peel, 

One-quarter ounce mixed spice. 
Mince the suet very fine; shred the peel, and stir 
the ingredients, excepting the pie crust, all well to- 
gether. Roll out the paste till thin; over half of it 
spread the fruit, spice, etc. Lay the other half of 
the paste over these, and mark out the whole in 
little square cakes, Bake it a quick oven—break 
apart while hot, and serve with powdered sugar, 
dusted on. 
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HOME AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE, 
The central word extending downwards descnbes 
a misfortune, which my kindest reader may wish for 
his friend and yet avoid for himself, 


PEPE EE FF 
TRE bb oF } 
eb ob 
+ 


, 


+ 

+ + § 
rE FF 
rR E FF 
ERE EE FF FE 


The upper line is fond of fighting. 

The second is an equal. 

The third means to rise in waves. 

The fourth is what you want to make. 
The fifth may count fifty. 

The sixth is near the stern of a ship. 
The seventh is a body of soldiers. 

The eighth is an ornament for the head. 
The ninth means to excuse, 


GEOGRAPHICAL ARROW. 
The shaft and point of the arrow begin and end 


with the same consonant. The four words forming 
the feather also begin and end with the same letter. 


rb ob } 


ER EF b F + 

PEEP EP Ee 
EE + & + 
'ER? + $ 


The shaft of the arrow expresses the name of a 
town in the state of New York. 

The words representing the feather express. 1. 
A town in Scotland, 2. A town in Ireland, 3. A 
town in Wales. 4. A town in Switzerland. 

The letters forming the point of the arrow are the 
end of the town in New York. 


ENIGMA. 
In every mob in foremost rank | stand, 
First in my place and always in command ; 
Yet without me no mercy can exist, 
Nor mildness be, unless I there assist. 
The chemist vainly laboring with the ore, 
Needs but my help to turn it into more. 
The printer sees me in his measure plain, 
While men and women use me in their name, 


ANAGRAM. 


Take but my pen and turn it round, 
Now add it to a pleasant sound, 
And at its spell you'll promptly see, 
Arise a heathen deity. 





CHARADES, 
No, 1. 
Dear is my first when storms loom near, 
Yet ‘tis my second makes my first more dear, 
My whole with prudent care my first preserves, 
And thus my second’s honors well deserves, 
Unworthy used—my whole was once applied, 
To trifle dangling at my second’s side, 
No. 2. 
A pet that dearly loveth home, 
And from it rarely cares to roam, 
Will by my first be told. 
Foremost in learning stands my next, 
Without it you were sore perplexed 
A student's place to hold. 
My third transpose, what then you see 
To farmers still must useful be, 
* Their heavy loads to bear, 
Where waters rush in headlong might, 
My whole appears, a glorious sight, 
And bids all men beware, 


TRANSFORMATION. 
Head me with B, and I am a cape. 
Head me with C, and If am a prefix. 
Head me with D, and I am a river. 
Head me with S, and I am an offspring. 
Head me with T, and I am a weight. 
Head me with W, and I have gained. 
Head me with Y, and I mean distance. 
Head me twice, and I will mount to the sky, 
But I with twice myself will make you cry. 


AN OMISSION, 

Omit my 5, 6, 7, 8, and there remains an Ameri- 
can coin. 

Omit my 4, 5, 8, and transpose, and there remains 
English coin, 

Omit my 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, and transpose, and I am a 
metal, 

Omit my 1,2, 3, 7, 8, and transpose, and I am a 
deep excavation. . 

Omit my't, 5, 6, 7, 8, and transpose, and I am 
used by fishermen. 

Omit my 3, 4, 6, 7, and transpose, and I am used 
by gamblers. 

Omit my 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, and I am the nickname for 
a boy. 

Without omission I am an insect. 


WORD SQUARES. 
No. 1. 
A river famous in English poetry. 
. A vessel often mentioned in poetry. © 
. A mountain much mentioned in poetry. 
4. Your present relation to the solution, 


No. 2. 
1. A harmony of sounds. 
2. A woman famous for her beauty. 
3. The book in which she is described. 
4. A city of Japan. 
5- To furnish with a dower, 


Spr 
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GAMES. 


WHAT O'CLOCK IS IT? 

Although very simple, and intended merely for 
the_entertainment of young children, this game may 
furnish considerable amusement to those of larger 
growth, until the very patent secret is discovered. 
The person who acts as leader must have a confed- 
erate privately instructed in the mystery of the play, 
and this assistant must leave the room alone, while 
the leader remains with the company to fix upon a 
certain hour; when this is settled, the absentee is re- 
called, and the leader asks him to tell the time, 
varying the question according to some pre-arranged 
method, that reveals the required answer. The 
key may be contained in the first letter of the first 
word of the question. Thus, if the answer required 
be one o'clock, the questioner will ask—‘‘All of us 
wish to know what time it is?" The letter A, is 
here understood to convey to the confederate the 
required hint. If it be two o'clock, the question 
may be expressed—*“ Be so kind as to tell us what 
time it is?’’ This formula can be varied by the 
players so cleverly as to preserve the mystery un- 
solved through several repetitions, 





FRENCH BLIND MAN'S BUFF. 

The old and boisterous form of this game leads 
the players so frequently into danger, that the fol-- 
lowing modification is often found acceptable, as 
more safe as well as more quiet: After the leader 
is securely blindfolded, the rest of the players si- 
lently seat themselves in a circle around him, He 
is then provided with a long wand or stick, which 
he stretches out towards his comrades, and when he 
succeeds in touching one of them, that player must 
grasp the end of the wand and reply to any question 
which the Blindman choses to propound, The 
player has the privilege of disguising his voice in any 
manner possible, but whenever his identity is dis- 
covered by the Blindman, he must assume the office, 
and takes his station in the middle of the circle, while 
the Blindman 1s relieved of his duty. 


TOM TICKLER’S GROUND. 

One portion of the room as playground, is marked 
off as belonging to Tom Tickler, who takes posses- 
sion of it, and lies down as if going to sleep. When 
possible, he should be provided with something to 
serve as a pillow, and he should make it evident 
that he intends to settle himself comfortably for a 
long nap. As soon as he is well established, the 
rest of the company make incursions upon his prop- 
erty, crying, ‘‘I am on Tom Tickler's ground, 
picking oats and barley!'’ Tom remains quiet until 
the intruders are off their guard, and dashes upon 
them. If Tom makes a prisoner, he leads the cul- 
prit into a remote corner of the ground, where he 
must remain till the close of the game, unless the 
rest of the company can come to his rescue, and 
carry him off before they are touched or tagged by 
Tom, Tom adds to the interest of the game by 
occasionally pretending to be suddenly overcome 
by sleep, and lying down to conclude his often in- 
terrupted nap, The game terminates when Tom 
has imprisoned all his enemies, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN MARCH 


NUMBER. 
Answer to Latin Cross Pussie. 
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Answer to Geographical Pussie, 
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Answer ta Diamond Puzzle. 
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Riddle. 
Hart. 
Enigma. 
Ace. Menace. Bullace. Solace, 
Additions. 
Tract. Detract. Retract. Contract. 
Charades, 
No. 1. No. 2. 
Cook-book, Boot-jack, 
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IITERARY NOFICES. 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.. Philadelphia :— 

THE ART OF SPEECH. Studies in Poetry and 
Prose. By L. T. Townsend, D. D., Professor in 
Boston University, Author of ‘* Credo,’’ etc. 

An interesting and valuable text book for the 
student of elocution, containing clear and compre- 
hensive chapters upon the History of Speech ; 
Theories of the Origin of Speech ; Laws of Speech ; 
Diction & Idioms; Syntax ; Grammatical and Rhe- 
torical Rules; Style; Figures; Poetic Speech ; 
Prose Speech; and Poetic Prose Speech. To 
authors and speech-makers the book is com- 
mended as full of useful suggestions. 
SEBASTIAN STROME. A novel, 

Hawthorne, author of “ Garth,”’ etc. 

This is the most powerful work yet offered to the 
public from the pen of Julian Hawthorne, who 
fairly rivals his great namesake in the originality 
and vigor of his novels, It is in every sense a re- 
markable work, carrying the interest of the reader 
swiftly over the pages, and giving evidence of genius 
in character drawing, and dramatic situations, that 
few modern works of fiction can equal. 





By Julian 


From WILLIAM S. GOTTSBERGER, New York :-- 
UARDA, a Romance of Ancient Egypt. By 

George Ebers, from the German of Clara Bell. 

The author of“ The Egyptian Princess,’’ Prof. 
Ebers has again selected ancient Egypt as the scene 
of a work of fiction, the story being a thread upon 
which are strung interesting descriptions of Egyptian 
lifeand manners and amongst the highest and lowest 
classes, containing accounts of the religious beliefs 
and festivals, and much very curious matter rela- 
tive to embalming the dead and the superstitions 
attached to the ceremonies, The female characters 
are of unusual beauty; the noble princess, Bent 
Anat, and the lovely heroine Uarda, both being 
types of pure womanly grace. The young priest, 
Pentaur, is a finely drawn character, and through- 
out the book the force of the characterization is 
wonderfully sustained, when the epoch is con- 
sidered. 


From S. R. WELLS & Co., New York:— 
HOW TO EDUCATE THE FEELINGS AND 

AFFECTIONS, by Charles Bray. Edited with 

notes and illustrations from the Third London 

Edition, by Nelson Sizer, author of * How to 

Teach,” etc, 

A book which claims to give much instruction in 
the art of educating disposition, aspiration and 
natural impulses, as well as intellect, and which is 
certainly well worth reading by those who have the 
care and tuition of children. It is rich in sugges- 
tion for the conscientious parent and teacher. 


KEY TO GHOSTISM. Science and Art unlock 
its Mysteries. By Rev. Thomas Mitchell, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y., Author of “ Philosophy of God and 

the World.” 

A new effort to throw the broad light of common 
sense and research upon the absurdities of so-called 


Spiritualism, In 


it are embodied some curious 





confessions of ‘‘ mediums”’ and others, whose expe- 
rience seems to prove that the love of the marvel- 
ous will make the dupe doubt no revelation given 
under the mask of “ spiritual manifestation,” how- 
ever against all rules of nature and probability such 
revelations may be. 





From ROBERT CLARK & Co., Cincinnati :— 
HYGIENE AND EDUCATION OF INFANTS, 

or how to take care of babies, by the Societe 

Francaise D'Hygiene, Paris. ‘Translated from 

the French by Geo. E. Walton, M. D. 

A small volume telling the young mother, in a 
pleasing and accurate way, all that is necessary to 
know concerning the minute details of the baby’s 
life: how to clothe it, how to feed it, how to wean 
it, etc., etc., etc.; and, by its lucid explanations, 
will relieve her of the many anxieties which, to the 
inexperienced, wait on every moment of the baby’s 
young life. It states all that is necessary, nothing 
that is superfluous. 





From the SOUTHERN PUBLISHING Co., New 

Orleans : 

PARRHASIUS;; or Thriftless Ambition, a drama- 
tic poem, by Espy W. H. Williams. 

A short dramatic poem, upon the well-known 
story of Parrhasius, the artist, and the model of his 
Prometheus, written in smooth, pleasing, blank 
verse, and with a fine dramatic climax. 





MUSIC RECEIVED : 
From GEO. D. NEWHALL, Cincinnati. 

NO NAME SCOTTISCHE; composed by E. J, 
Abraham, 

GLAD TIDINCS—Valse Sentimental; by Edw. 
Muller, 

WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN FUNERAL 
MARCH ; Solo and Quartette, by Jack Sparrow. 

AH, SUNNY DAYS HA’ PAST AND GANG. 
Song and Chorus. Words by Will P. Hale. 
Music by Will S. Hays. 

REMEMBER, I'M YOUR FRIEND—Song and 
Chorus; by Will S. Hays. 





From G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York; 
HILDA AND I; aStory of Three Loves, by E. 

Bedell Benjamin. 

Mrs. Benjamin's novel is as fresh and breezy as 
sea air; full of originality in plot and incident, and 
with well drawn characters, who live and move 
with individuality and interest. The heroine, Hilda, 
is at once charming and a new creation in fiction. 
The peculiarity of her life work, the care of animals, 
is handled with so much force and delicacy com- 
bined, that the scenes of her labors are prose 
poems. Nothing more tender and womanly, as 
well as courageous, can be imagined than her care 
of “Leo,” the grand dog, who so well repays her 
ministrations. 

The author follows the prevailing fashion in 
American literature of carrying her -characters to 
Europe, but she gives us also much American mat- 
ter, both in character and scene, passing from Long 
Island to Heidelberg, and bringing one of the “ lo-re 
stories" to a happy conclusion in Rome. 
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APRIL, 1880, 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address, and have a return 
stamp enclosed, 

Mr. Darley has made a most happy selection for 
the plate which we offer our readers this month. 
The scene is from the well known poem of Whittier, 
“The Ranger," and the merry, laughing girls are 
urging Martha Mason to join their boating party, in 
the words— 


“* With our rally, rings the valley— 
Join us,’ cried the blue-eyed Nelly. 
‘ Join us,’ cried the laughing May; 
* To the beach we all are going, 
And, to save the task of rowing, 
West by north the wind is blowing, 
Blowing briskly down the bay ! 
Come away, come away ! 
Time and tide are swiftly flowing, 
Let us take them while we may! 
** Never tell us that you'll fail us, 
Where the purple beach plum mellows 
On the bluffs so wild and gray, 
Hasten, for the oars are falling ; 
Hark, our merry mates are calling; 
Time it is that we were all in 
Singing tideward down the bay,” 
while in the drooping figure and downcast face of 
Martha Mason, we read the weary, heart-sick an- 
swer— 
*** Nay, nay, let me stay, 
Sore and sad for Robert Rawlin 
Is my heart,’ she said, ‘ to-day.’ "" 

The contrast between the animation and merri- 
ment of Nelly and May, and the sad, love-sick 
Martha, is very fine, and one of the great artist's 
best effects. 

In our mammoth colored fashion plate are given 
the latest Paris fashions for Spring, and our readers 
will notice the new effects of draping and style. 

The diagram pattern for a boy's spring street cos- 
tume, will be very useful to mothers, whose lads 
keep them perpetually making and mending. It is 
easily cut from the pattern, and is at once stylish 
and comfortable. 

Several pages of fashions for street and house 
costumes, bonnets, wraps, and other details of a 
complete spring outfit, are given in this number, 
making it valuable to all who are throwing aside 
heavy winter garments, for those suitable for April's 
softer air and sunshine. 

The music pages are arranged expressly for our 
readers, and will be found to contain a gem of 
melody. 

In the Work Department there are several novel- 
ties, including an entirely new style of letters for 
marking handkerchiefs, a knitted sack for a child 
and a very handsome pattern for a hunting pouch. 

This Department of Gopry’s LADy’s Book is 
meeting with highest praise from all quarters, and 
the interest taken in its various novelties from month 





to month by our fair friends, is very gratifying and 
encouraging to us. 

Our literary columns, with the interesting chapters 
of Roslyn’s Fortune, give the commencement of the 
new serial, ‘‘Glenarchan,” an Easter story, by Kate 
Crosby, a young writer, who promises to take a 
prominent place in the list of writers, and several 
sketches and poems by popular authors. 





HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 


Every one knows how comfortable bamboo, rat- 
tan or willow wicker chairs are, and some one has 
been bright enough to think of upholstering them 
and making them ornamental for parlor use, a 
pretty fashion which seems to “ take"’ well. ‘Tis 
not expected, however, that more than one such 
chair shall be kept in a parlor, but that one—if 
tastefully ornamented with cushions and ribbons— 
makes pleasng variety, and a convenient addition to 
the furniture of the apartment ; as it is so light that 
it can be easily moved, and always looks restful and 
inviting. The Bamboo chairs, being of foreign 
manufacture, are expensive, but the American 
wicker ones are made in good shapes and are dura-. 
ble and reasonable in price; they range from $5 
to $7, the style represented in Fig. 1. being a 





popular and pretty form, The upholstering con- 
sists of two movable cushions, one for the seat and 
a smaller semi-circular one for the back—the latter 
being tied on to the chair with satin ribbon—and 
sometimes a strip of the same material as that used 
for the cushions is made into a lambrequin trim- 
ming for the lower part of the chair. This strip is 
cut in points, and tassels of silk—to match the 
material—are attached to these points, and also 
hung between them, making a pretty finish. Fig. 2. 
shows this strip, and the manner in which the back 
cushion is put on, The chair should be painted 
black, and afterwards varnished, being allowed to 
dry very thoroughly before the cushions and trim- 
mings are put on, The cushions are covered with 
satin, or with silk plush, and make good contrast 
with the black wicker. Amber, old gold, garnet, 
Prussian blue, or dark green, are the best colors. 
Black is generally preferred for the bows, though 
sometimes a double faced satin ribbon produces a 
good effect—the colored side of it of course match- 
ing the hue of the cushion covering. A rich 
material now made for upholstery, called ‘‘ Ame- 
rican Turk satin,”’ is used for these cushion cover- 
ings; it is 60 inches wide, and $3.50 per yard. 
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This material has all silk face, and linen or cotton 
back, and is said tobe durable; itis very elegant 
for table covers, especially if a band of silk plush of 


Fig. 2, 





the same color is added as a finish for the edge, and 
above that a vine or delicate sprays of flowers 
should be embroidered in silk or crewels. The 
modern “art embroidery,”” the ‘* Kensington 
stitch,"’ ete., is a revival of the style of fancy work 
which our great-grandmothers used to do; if evenly 
done (without ‘ puckering"’ the material) and in 
good design, it is very pretty. The thread is kept 
to the right all the time, and a series of “ back 
stitches '' produce a flat design quite different from 
the modern French embroidery, with its raised leaves 
ind variety of stitches. As it is not intended that 
the work shall look raised (or “ stand out'’) only a 
few shades of each color are used, but it is impor- 
tant that these colors should be correct, and the 
design artistic and graceful. English crewels are 
the best in color and make, and they will also 
wash; but in their love of “ conventional"’ forms, 
English designers produce many stiff and crude 
patterns, the French and Germans excelling them in 
grace and beauty. A novel bordering for a satin 
table cover (edged with silk plush) is made by sew- 
ing on a band of feathers, in such a manner that 
they will be laid partly on the satin and partly on the 
plush. If your “ country cousin ”’ will collect and 


Fig. 3. 





save for you the feathers of Guinea-hens, turkeys, 
and the long. dark green cock-tail feathers, you will 
find that they will be as ornamental for this pur- 





garnet satin table cover, for instance, the black and 
white Guinea-fowl feathers arranged as shown in 
Fig. 3, (4) will make a handsome trimming; or 
even the stiff tail feathers of the turkey (a) will con- 
trast favorably with the rich color of the material. 
The feathers must be sewed on very carefully with 
fine silk of suitable color; making a long stitch on 
the under side of thé satin, and a short stitch over 
the central rib or quill of the feather, on the right 
side, E. B. C. 





CHILDREN cry for Pitecher’s Castoria, because 
it is sweet and stops their stomach ache. Mothers 
like Castoria because it gives health to the Child 
and rest to themselves, and Physicians use Castoria 
because it contains no morphine or other narcotic 


property. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is prepared ac- 
cording to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford, 
of Cambridge, Mass., the well-known authority on 
nutritious bread and the cereals. Useful in Dys- 
pepsia, Nervous Diseases, Mental and Physical 
Exhaustion, etc. 


A TRUTH FOR PARENTS.—The Rev. Dr. Duff 
remarks: “I am prepared from experience to say 
that, in nine cases out of ten, the hoards of accumu- 
lated money given to children, by whom they were 
never earned, and who acquired no habits of indus- 
try, or thrift, or laboriousness, prove, in point of 
fact, rather a curse than a biessing. I am prepared 
to substantiate that as a matter of fact, not merely 
from my own knowledge of the subject, but from 
the statements of men who have been of watchful 
and observant habits, cultivated not only in Great 
Britain, but in America, But it is a melancholy 
fact that so little do parents know of the mass of 
misery they are accumulating for their children in 
heaping up these hoards for them—so little do they 
think how big with misery these hoards are.” The 
remark is worthy of the best consideration of 
parents, and the truth it inculcates should constrain 
them to use their wealth in doing good, and not 
hoard it up to injure their children, 


THE WAY TO BE HaAppy.—" Cut your coat ac- 
cording to the cloth,” is an old maxim, and a wise 
one; and if people will only square their ideas ac- 
cording to their circumstances, how much happier 
might we all be! If we would come down a peg or 
two in our notions in accordance with our waning 
fortunes, happiness would be always within our 
reach, It is not what we have or what we have not 
which adds to or subtracts from our felicity. It is 
the longing for more than we have, the envying of 
those who possess more, and the wish to appear in 
the world of more consequence than we really are, 
which destroy our peace of mind, and eventually 
lead to ruin. 





So perfect were the Egyptians in the manufac- 
ture of perfumes, that some of their ancient oint- 
ment, preserved in an alabaster vase in the Museum 
at Alnwick, still retains a very powerful odor, though 


pose as the expensive plumage of rare birds. Ona | it must be between 2,000 and 3,000 years old. 
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GOTHiC COTTAGE, 
DRAWN expressly for Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
520 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

The above design contains eight rooms upon; cheap. We have estimates from competent 
the first and second floors, and two fine large | builders who will contract to build it for $1,553, 
chambers in the attic. This cottage, with full ac- | painted in best manner. We are prepared to 
commodations, bath, sink, water-closet, cellar | furnish specifications and full plans for the above 
under living rooms, built of good frame weather- | cottage for the sum of $10, if unaltered. 
boards, slate roof, a good finish, is remarkably 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havinc had frequent cqgmiaation for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress o¢ the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
quired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
ogg the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
yack. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which euch depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
ber to the Lapy’s Boox, the Fashion Editress does not 

now. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture, are to be addressed to Ke = of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of navy blue silk and 
damasseé, made with one skirt kilted in the back, 
plain in front, edged with a plaited ruffle upon the 
front and side breadths, headed with beaded passe- 
menterie, Puffs up each side edged with passe- 
menterie, ribbon bows up the front. Jacket with 
damasseé sleeves, and trimmed with fringe and pas- 
sementerie. Chip bonnet color of dress, trimmed 
with beaded lace, ribbon, and deep red roses, lace 
strings. 

Fig. 2.—Bride’s dress of white satin, in the prin- 
cess shape, made plain, with a long train trimmed 
with two plaitings upon the skirt in the back, and 
one in front. A plaited piece of satin trims the 
waist, and extends down upon the skirt, divided up 
the front by a wreath of orange flower buds and 
foliage ; it is finished around the edge with a fringe 
of flowers and leaves, Mechlin lace trims the sides 
of the skirt of dress, the side breadths being of 
damasseé, as are also the sleeves, Illusion veil 
and wreath. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of olive-green silk, and 
wool goods in cashmere colors, The underskirt is 
of the green trimmed with one ruffle, the polonaise 
is open up the front, fastened across with straps; it 
is trimmed upon the waist and sleeves with silk the 
same as skirt; belt and rosette also of silk. ‘Tuscan 
straw bonnet, with cashmere colors run through it, 
and trimmed with feathers and silk. 

Fig. 4.—Carriage dress of purple silk made with 
a train, and having a sash of a lighter shade fastened 
at the sides, loosely knotted in front of skirt. Coat 
basque made of brocade of the same shade as trim- 
ming on skirt, trimmed with darker cuffs, pockets, 
and collar. Chip bonnet of the same color as dress, 
trimmed with ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 5.—Dinner dress of gray silk; it is made 
with one skirt trimmed with two ruffles, and basque 
bodice with vest and collar. The front of skirt is 


trimmed with a drapery of pink satin embroidered 





in gay colors, and trimmed with fringe and ribbon 
bows; the vest is also of the same. 

Fig. 6.—Street dress for child of four years, made 
of gendarme blue cashmere, made with a coat 
jacket, which is trimmed with striped satin. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Hat for girl of seven years ; made of Eng- 
lish straw, trimmed with blue ribbon, with rosettes 
of cashmere colors at the side; shirred silk faces 
the brim. 

Fig. 2.—Hat for girl of nine years; made of white 
chip, trimmed with white satin ribbon, ostrich 
feather, and bird, satin shirred inside the brim. 

Fig. 3.—Dress for girl of six years; it is made 
with an underskirt and polonaise, of turquoise blue 
cashmere, trimmed with Pekin satin. 

Fig. 4.— Dress for girl of ten years, made of gray 
cheviot; it has an underskirt, overdress, and 
deep basque, trimmed with bands of damasseé in 
cashmere colors; there is also a vest of the damasseé. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress for lady, made of striped 
wool goods blue and gray ; the underskirt is trimmed 
with a deep kilting edged with a band of blue silk, 
the overdress is trimmed with a knife pleating, and 
wide ribbon bow in front. The basque has vest, 
revers, and cuffs of silk, and is trimmed to corres- 
pond with underskirt. Gray straw bonnet, with 
blue threads through the braid, trimmed with ribbon 
and feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Damasseé dress with deep basque ; collar 
composed of seven rows of Breton lace, with ribbon 
passing through an insertion at the throat, fastened 
by a bow in front; a lace stands up above this 
around the throat; lace cuffs. 

Fig. 7.—Fashionable boot, intended to be worn 
with an evening dress; it is of pale blue satin, em- 
broidered with flowers in their natural colors. 

Figs. 8 and 9.—Front and back view of dress for 
child of four years, made of wood color summer 
serge, The skirt is kilted with a basque over it, 
with vest of striped satin, also collar, cuffs, and 
trimming on pockets. 

Figs. to and 11.—Front and back view of lady's 
wrap, made of black silk; embroidered with silk 
and jet, and trimmed witha handsome fringe of silk 
and chenille. Hat of white chip, trimmed entirely 
with feathers. 

Fig. 12.—Fan and chatelaine ; the fan is composed 
of pearl and cardinal ostrich feathers, with gold 
chatelaine, to which is attached the scent bottle, 

Figs. 13 and 14.—Front and back view of house 
dress, of black silk and damasseé, The skirt is 
trimmed around the bottom with a box pleated 
ruffle; above this the skirt is shirred with a plain 
breadth of damasseé up the middle ; a pleated scarf 
passes across the skirt in front edged with fringe, 
and the back is draped and trimmed with fringe. 
Basque bodice with vest, collar, pockets, and cuffs 
of damasseé. 

Fig. 15.—Hat of mottled brown straw, trimmed 
with silk in cashmere colors, and stiff feather, spot- 
ted lace veil, tied in a bow in the back. 

Fig. 16.—Hat of white chip trimmed all around 
with a band of ostrich feathers, with colored wing at 
side, 
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Fig. 17.—Black chip hat with old gold through it, 
trimmed with old gold satin, long feather and bird. 

Fig. 18.—Evening dress of cream colored silk and 
damasseé ; the skirt is plain in front, with a plaiting 
in the back trimming it. The front has a double 
apron, one of the silk, the other of the damasseé, 
trimmed with a fringe with handsome heading; a 
single overskirt in the back trimmed to correspond, 
and looped with large pink roses. Deep pointed 
bodice, low neck heart shaped, trimmed with a 
collar of damasseé, elbow sleeves. 

Fig. 19.—Lady'’s night dress; the front com- 
posed of rows of insertion, lace and muslin ; it is cut 
square in the neck, the sleeves are made to corres- 
pond with front. 

Figs. 20 and 21.—Front and back of bodice for 
evening dress; it is made of silk, the front is 
trimmed with ruchings of lisse, and diagonal straps 
of silk ruching, fastened with pearl buttons; the 
right sleeve is ornamented with a rose and foliage, 
the back is arranged in pleats and is laced; the 
sleeves are ornamented with bows of ribbon. 

Figs. 22 and 23.—Front and back view of evening 
dress; the skirt and tunic are of pale blue gauze, 
trimmed with puffings of the same and fancy silk ; 
the tunic is trimmed with a kilting and pleated 
ruches of gauze and a trail of variegated foliage . 
pointed bodice of fancy silk, trimmed with ruches 
of gauze, trails of foliage, and loops of satin ribbon. 

Fig. 24.—Muslin fichu, trimmed with Languedoc 
point lace. 

Fig. 25.—Walking dress made of gendarme blue 
damasseé; the underskirt is trimmed with two 
plaited ruffles, headed by two puffs of plain silk; 
the skirt is shirred above this. Short panier over- 
skirt trimmed with fringe. Round waist shirred, 
and worn with a belt. Tuscan straw hat trimmed 
with Isabelle yellow and gendarme blue ribbon, and 
feather. 

Fig. 26.—Bow for the neck, composed of striped 
brocaded ribbon and Languedoc point lace. 

Fig. 27.—Bracelet of links of gold, with gold 
pendant hanging from it. , 

Figs. 28 and 29.—Front and back view of evening 
coiffure, arranged in puffs, with half wreath of 
flowers and leaves arranged in the back. Two styles 
of trimming gloves for evening wear. 

Fig. 30.—Bow for the neck, composed of two 
loops of wide brocaded ribbon upon one side; the 
other of narrow pale blue satin ribbon. 

Fig. 31—Bag to hang at the side, made of the 
material of the dress ; it is trimmed with fringe. 

Fig. 32.—Suit for girl of six years, made of dove- 
color summer camel's hair; the skirt is composed 
of three folds up the sides and back, trimmed with 
bands of black velvet; it is box-pleated in front, 
and finished with velvet bows. Jacket with revers 
of velvet, and deep collar. Dove-color straw hat, 
trimmed with black velvet and cashmere-colored 
feathers. 

Fig. 33.—Dress for little girl of four years; it is 
made of white cashmere ; the skirt is trimmed with 
rows of Breton lace, with green velvet collar, cuffs, 
and pockets. White chip hat, trimmed with field 
flowers, green velvet, and feather. 

Fig. 34.—Dress for girl of thirteen ; it is made of 





beige ; the lower skirt is kilted, the polonaise is cut 
up the front and around the bottom in deep turrets 
bound and trimmed with buttons. Straw hat the 
color of dress, trimmed with feathers of different 
shades. 

Fig. 25.—Dress for girl of seven years, made of 
fawn-colored cheviot; the back of skirt is kilted, 
the front is gored with a broad piece of brocade 
silk up the front, and a scarf of the same across the 
skirt. Straw hat, faced with red satin, and fawn- 
colored and red trimming the outside. 

Fig. 36.—Dress for girl of eight years, made of 
striped mummy cloth ; the skirt is trimmed with nar- 
row ruffles, the polonaise with a knife pleating and 
torchon lace. Black straw hat, trimmed with gay 
colored feather. 

Our diagram pattern this month is for a walking 
dress for boy of three years; this is a pretty pattern 
for a spring suit, and can be made in any of the 
numerous wool goods that are both pretty and 
reasonable in price, or if preferred for later in the 
season, wash goods can be used. The pattern con- 
sists of five pieces, half of front, half of back, one 
sleeve, cuff, and quarter of skirt. 


oe 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

As the season advances we each day see new and 
beautiful goods opened, many of the same texture 
as last season, which proved popular, and many 
new kinds whose merits have to be tested, before 
they can be appreciated or discarded. The impor- 
tation of new cotton goods, for spring and summer 
dresses, is a revelation of what French manufactur- 
ers have lately done in the way of improved color- 
ing. They have taken Eastern stuffs for their 
models in color and in pattern, and have imitated 
these designs so beautifully, that many of the prints 
recall the hand painted and embroidered decora- 
tions done with so much labor on the silks and fans 
and porcelains of China, India and Japan. There 
are many India patterns of the cashmere colors in 
palm leaves, such as have been worn during the 
winter, but the special success in spring goods has 
been in reproducing Japanese effects, with their 
characteristic fruit and flowers, the plum tree blos- 
soms, chrysanthemums, and dwarfed peonies, with 
reeds and grasses, not omitting an occasional 
dragon, with bees, butterflies and other insects. 
These figures are brought out in their natural 
briliant colors, strewn upon a light ground of some 
pale tint. When the costume is made, the gay 
stuff serves only for part of the dress, and to com- 
bine with it is self-colored goods of the same 
quality in the dull and light tint of the figured 
fabric. A few dark grounds are shown, with 
peacock blue for the prevailing color, or the dull 
red of Kaga ware, brown and olive shades, and the 
superb blue of old Nankin porcelain. 

We at once inquire if these goods will wash well, 
and we are informed that such is believed to be the 
fact, or they would not have been imported. How- 
ever, great care must be used in washing them, and 
the laundress should first “set” the color with 
sugar of lead for blue, alum for green, and salt for 
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various colors. The improvement in frabric con- 
Sists in dispensing with dressing and glaze, and 
making all cotton goods “soft” finished, that is 
without stiffening or lustre. The laundress must, 
therefore, omit allstarch, and iron the dress on the 
wrong side, to restore as nearly as possible its 
original appearance, 

Fleur de the, one of the new fabrics, is as thin as 
linen lawn, though made of cotton threads. and is, 
like crape, so elastic that you can stretth it in your 
hands. It is said to return to its natural crinkle 
after having been moistened. It is-best to select 
this in the dark grounds, such as peacock blue, dull 
red, brown, or black, strewn so thickly with tiny 
flowers that the ground is nearly covered. These 
goods are handsome enough to be made up over 
silk. 

A pretty fabric that looks like the crinkled silk of 
Canton crape, but is altogether cotton, is called 
crape Yeddo, This is as thick as percale, but as 
soft and pliable as silk, The gay Chinese colors 
and designs prevail in it. Yokohama crape is sim- 
ilar to this, but is mostly shown in rqbes with 
borders of artistic colors in wide stripes, while the 
remainder of the robe is a pale shade, either the 
green of jade or tea rose color, strewn with very 
small leaves or buds. 

The rough-surfaced mummy cloth that proved so 
popular last year is imported again in stripes and 
figures, with the faded out coloring peculiar to it, 
and which, having been well tested, shows that it 
does not fade further by washing. These are 
shown in figures, Japanese objects, especially fans, 
flowers, and different shaped leaves, ferns, palms, 
&c. Palm leaf stripes are lovely with dark grounds, 
and there are designs producing twilled effects like 
those on rich cashmeres. Plain mummy cloth is 
shown in turquoise blue, in bright Chinese yellow, 
in cream and pink shades, to be used with the fig- 
ured cloths, 

Another novelty called faille, is repped cotton as 
firm as gros grain, though not nearly as heavy as 
repped pique. This is in French designs with its 
Watteau designs of pinks, fleurs de lis, marguerites, 
and arabesques. The grounds are white, cream, 
lilac, and Severs blue. . 

Foulard batiste is a thin fabric as soft as foulard, 
and has white grounds, on which are brilliantly col- 
ored feathers, designs of flowers, fruit, and leaves, 
and sometimes real Japanese letters, that may mean 
a poem, and again may not. 

Jaconets and organdy muslins are very largely 
imported, and are very beautiful; their soft colors, 
and bright designs will make them very popular 
for afternoon dresses, 

Cheviot 1s a name given to several different kinds 
of goods ; there is cheviot of wool like cloth, then 
there is a thinner wool goods of the same name. 
Scotch cheviot is the name given to plaid ginghams, 
which promise to be very popular for street suits ; 
they are in soft quiet shades mixed with bright 
colors, and make up prettily and effectively, 

The silks are very similar in design to those worn 
last season, and figured and damasseé goods are 
invariably used in combination with plain; the tints 
are of the most lovely delicate shades, so blended 





together that it makes one exclaim, and wonder 
where one commences and the other ends, 

Wool goods for suits are in endless variety, 
plaids, figures, and plain contend for the supremacy, 
but all are equally fashionable, only that two kinds 
of goods are vsually made up in one dress, one for 
underskirt, the other for overdress and trimming. 

Beaded passementeries are largely used for 
trimming silks and satins, used in costumes and 
wraps for the spring. Buttons continue to be of 
the most fanciful colors, both in tinted pearls and 
in metals, and are both painted and engraved. 

One of the most popular modes of making suits 
tkat are to be worn without an outside wrap, is with 
one of the masculine coat-shaped basques, now so 
fashionable, Oriental cashmere of many colors 
combined is used for the basques and panier 
drapery, but the same design is also made up in the 
brocade silks, satins, and satin de Lyon of a single 
color, or else black, A dress of black silk, plain 
and brocaded, forms part of almost every lady's 
wardrobe, instead of the plain black silk, which 
has so long been popular. 

Many walking dresses are made quite em princesse, 
edged with one or more kilts, as fancy dictates 
then a kind of tunic scarf buttons on below the 
figure, and is pouffed at back, Kilt skirts are 
also again worn, and instead of having a scarf of 
serge or whatever the costume is, bright colored 
Oriental cashmere scarfs are worn, simply tied in a 
knot behind, 

As we before stated, it is very seldom that a 
costume is composed of one material only, but 
often three and four different materals are used in 
a single costume. Parti-colored materials in mille- 
fleurs and jardiniére patterns are still used for trim- 
ming woolen materials, although cashmere colors 
are more popular, The Iktest style is most effec- 
tive for trimming black toilets, and looks exceed- 
ingly rich. Strips of velvet and satin are now sold 
embroidered for trimming dresses, and with care 
this trimming will ornament two or even three cos- 
tumes. A plain princess dress can be soon made 
stylish with Oriental cashmere scarfs across the 
front, draped up the centre and sides, forming 
paniers, and an end falling over the train at the 
back, A plastron of cashmere also improves a 
dress, and the cuffs and collar should match. 

A good model for a plain walking dress, to be 
made of any of the inexpensive wool goods, which 
make up so prettily, and at such a trifling cost, is to 
have a short skirt edged with two narrow pleatings, 
then a deep polonaise draped high at sides and 
back, with drouble breasted front, trimmed with 
broad and narrow military braid. 

Another inexpensive, yet stylish dress, is com- 
posed of an underskirt of brown satin, edged with 
one plaited ruffle, or it can be plain if preferred, 
Over this is a polonaise of light brown camel's hair, 
or cashmere, trimmed with a braided or embroid- 
ered band, in the same shade as dress, and a slight 
touch of color, 

Further importations of spring millinery confirm 
the earliest advices, that there will be little change 
in the shapes of bonnets, and those of medium 
sizes neither very large nor very small are most 
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seen at present. Poke shapes of the moderate 
sizes promise to be the most popular, and are shown 
in the English split straw, Tuscan, chip, lace 
straw, satin braids, and Leghorns. A special 
novelty is the cashmere effects given to these new 
straws by introducing colored threads in the lace- 
like design; pale blue, heliotrope, and red threads 
are very effective when combined with the natural 
hue of the straw. ‘There are also mottled effects of 
color given to chip hats to match the costume with 
which they are to be worn, and sometimes two 
shades of colored chip form alternate stripes all 
around the bonnet. Black chip bonnets have 
merely the crown of chip, while the scoop brim 
and the curtain are formed of straw lace, which is 
heavily beaded with fine jet beads; sometimes old 
gold straw is arranged in stripes in the black chip 
bonnets. 

The Marie Christine, is the name given to a 
dressy affair, which is neither a bonnet nor a hat, but 
something between, and is to be worn by young 
ladies at fashionable watering places. It has a 
prominent crown, with a wide brim rolled back 
from the front, and split in two from the edge to the 
crown ; this split is to come directly on top of the 
head, and the crown is to be placed quite far back 
on the head. The flaring brim is to be faced with 
a becoming color, and the crown is to be trimmed 
down one side with a long Mercutio plume, and 
down the other with flowers. The yellow Tuscan 
braid is most used for this Spanish head-dress, with 
Spanish lace strings, and the new Spanish yellow, 
called Isabelle, will appear in the trimmings, com- 
bined with red in the flowers, to complete the 
national colors of Spain, 

Gypsy hats are very largely shown in the most 
coquettish shapes, to be worn well back on the head, 
with the sides tied down, and the front projecting 
in poke shape. Then there are hats with halo brim 
that frames the face and shows off handsome hair, 
as they are to be merely perched on the back of the 
head. Almost any large hat kept from last season 
can be worn, as the shapes are not so different as to 
make them look odd. 

Ribbons will be much used for trimming bonnets, 
Satin ribbons are especially pretty when double 
faced in the new way, that makes the wrong side 
exactly like the right, or rather does away with the 
wrong side altogether. Thenew colorsare Isabelle 
yellow, pheasant brown, and new shades that have 
purple for their base, Lutestring ribbons are re- 
vived ; these were worn twenty years ago. Very 
rich Gobelin ribbons are shown that appear to be 
literal copies of stripes of old tapestries, and there 
are polka-dotted and damasseé ribbons of endless 
varieties that have but one thing in common, viz., 
the soft pliableness that makes them easily twisted 
and turned into knots and bows. 

Fichus and barbes of black or of white Spanish 
lace are to be used to drape summer bonnets, 
Those richly beaded with pearls or with jet will be 
very largely used, but a great deal of Spanish lace 
will be used without beads. For creamy laces the 
Languedoe point is shown in the dark écru tints, 
now called Isabelle. ? 

All the space devoted to our Chit Chat, might 





easily be filled with a description of the different 
flowers used for trimming bonnets, all the old-fash- 
ioned flowers being again fashionable; but our 
space warns us that our description must be brief. 
Those with yellow and red shades predominate, and 
include the marigold, sunflower, dandelion, butter- 
cups, carnations, asters, dahlias, and other stiff- 
petaled flowers; chrysanthemums, poppies, and 
peonies, not, however, of the largest sizes. 

Ostrich feathers come in the three smail tips, rep- 
resenting the Prince of Wales’ plumes, and are 
now in different shades of one color; these are to be 
used for straw and chip hats, For more dressy lace 
bonnets, the light fluffy marabout feathers of a 
delicate hue, tipped on the edges with cashmere 
colors are used. For walking hats and bonnets, 
stiff feathers, mounted breast feathers, and wings, 
that trim the hat as in the winter. Quantities of 
green bugs and beetles are set about on these 
feathers, and again the feathers form butterflies, 
rosettes, or thistles, 


HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD, 

Every year the custom of celebrating marriage 
anniversaries becomes more popular, not that upon 
the return of each succeeding year an entertain- 
ment is usually given to all friends, but the family 
usually are invited, and an interchange of gifts be- 
tween husband and wife, and from children to their 
parents, shows the expressions of good will that 
exist, not that very near kins-people and very dear 
old friends may not also take the liberty of sending 
gifts, but usually if cards are issued, ‘‘ no gifts re- 
ceived " is engraved in the corner of the card, and 
if other than relatives, or very old and dear friends, 
disregard this wish after being requested to restrict 
their generosity, they need not be surprised if the 
act be considered an impertinence, and resented 
accordingly; of course flowers ora book can always 
be sent, and received, The value of a gift has come 
to be measured, by persons of delicacy, by the 
motive which prompted its bestowal, and there is a 
decidedly serious effort being made by our refined 
and influential leaders @f society, to escape from an 
unpleasantness that may be suffered equally by the 
giver and receiver of formal presents. People of 
superior breeding regard anniversary contributions 
to their household effects with distress, if not with 
aversion, and such gifts, if not presented by those 
who possess a natural right to make such bestowals, 
are likely to be returned to their donors. The 
marriage anniversary, which falls after five years, is 
called “‘a wooden wedding;” after ten years, “a 
tin wedding ;"’ after twenty, it is ‘crystal ;"’ at 
twenty-five, it is ‘ silver;'' at fifty, it is ‘a golden 
anniversary ;’’ and atsixty the ‘‘ diamond wedding " 
occurs. The prevailing style of cards of invitation 
to an anniversary party or reception, is just the 
same as to an ordinary entertainment. A wedding 
bell, or a horse shoe of white flowers, with the date 
of marriage wrought into it with colored blossoms, 
or a bride’s cake dated by confections, and placed 
upon a separate table of honor, informs the guests 
of the reason for rejoicing after their arrival, when 
congratulations follow as a matter of course. If 
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a quarter of a century of married life is to be 
celebrated, it is customary to mention the fact 
upon the cards. 
MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM DRAKE 
request the pleasure of your presence, 
ON MONDAY EVENING, APRIL SIXTH, AT EIGHT o’CLOCK, 
to celebrate the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of their Marriage. 

No gifts received. No. 432 Broad Street. 

When such an impressive anniversary has arrived, 
it is customary for the host and hostess to secure as 
many guests as possible from among those who 
were present at their wedding. The clergyman who 
performed the ceremony is bidden, and, if possible, 
the wedding garments are again worn upon the oc- 
casion. After the clergyman has completed his part 
of the ceremony, which consists in returning thanks 
for the prolonged life of the pair, and such other in- 
teresting formalities as are impressive, without being 
oppressive, then congratulations are offered as at a 
wedding reception. When a formal supper is pro- 
vided, the host and hostess lead together, and the 
guests follow in convenient order, as at an ordinary 
reception. If there is dancing, the bride and groom 
usually lead the first set, which is usually a cotillion 
upon such anniversaries. Upon taking leave, the 
guests express wishes of many more years of health 
and gladness to their entertainers, After-calls of 
formality are expected, as a matter of course. 
There are many beautiful and suggestive decorations 
possible upon such an occasion, Sometimes all the 
floral ornaments in the house are fully-blossoming 
roses and ivy, or rich foliage and no bloom, Among 
the loveliest and most suggestive of house decora- 
tions for a golden wedding anniversary are groups 
of palms and gracefully drooping heads of wheat, 
tied up in small sheaves. Garlands of laurel and 
autumnal foliage are also both charming and pleas- 
antly significant of the afternoon of a happy life, 

As dresses can be as elaborate as the taste of the 
wearer may desire, at the receptions, we will give 
afew models. The first, which will serve asa type of 
the most stylish patterns of the season, is of pale 
rose colored satin, and satin striped gauze. The 
dress itself is of satin, made with a long train, and 
trimmed in front only with bars of satin, edged with 
white Duchesse lace, and fastened in the centre 
with clusters of roses. The bodice iscut low, The 
overdress is of the striped gauze, with bodice cut 
heart shaped, and open to show the satin bodice, 
covered with white lace and roses, The gauze 
dress fastens together fora little way at the waist, 
and thence opens once more, showing the under- 
skirt, aiso trimmed with lace and flowers. The 
edge of this skirt is trimmed with white lace, and 
with a delicate wreath of rosebuds as a heading to 
the lace border. This overskirt is draped up at the 
back with a very wide sash of rose colored satin 
and a wreath of roses, Long Duchesse lace sleeves 
over the short sleeves of satin. Some of the hand- 


somest dresses we have seen are made with over- 
dresses of crape elaborately worked in colored silk 
and bead embroidery, and edged with fringes to 

They are worn with dresses of white silk or 
A pretty dress for a young married lady is of 


match, 
Satin, 





white satin, made with a long princess tunic, the 
skirt of which is cut out in deep peaks edged with 
white lace, veiled over with a fringe of white silk 
spangled with silver. The underskirt is covered 
with narrow puffings of white tulle, and finished 
with tulle flutings. A Sultana scarfof multi-colored 
soft thick twilled silk, is loosely tied round the waist, 
with a bow and tassels falling on the left side. A 
small scarf of the same material is draped on the 
bodice, finished at the top with a lace border. A 
deep fall of lace forms the sleeves. A spray of 
various flowers is placed high on the left side of the 
bodice. Young ladies wear short silk underskirts 
of white, pale blue, pink or mauve, over which are 
draped overskirts of tulle or gauze, fastened up 
with satin bows and wreaths of flowers, Their hair 
is arranged with extreme simplicity in a coil or 
plait in the nape of the neck, and ornamented with 
a single flower on one side. 

For more sedate matrons, dresses of black or 
colored velvet are made to open over a plastron and 
tablier of silk or satin, either shirred or covered 
with narrow flutings. A very costly, though still 
very elegant style of toilet, can be made up witha 
jacket of brocade over a silk skirt, trimmed with 
bands or facings of the material of the jacket. For 
the evening, the brocade should have a somewhat 
brilliant design upon a light ground; pale polar 
blue is a favorite shade, with a floral or arabesque 
design in peacock-blue and old gold, Moss greens 
also look very well upon a light rose-colored ground, 
Jackets of this description can be worn with 
several skirts, and are very useful for /ixishing 
dresses of a former season. They are made, if not 
quite decolletée, at least open in a square or heart 
shape. The sleeves are generally made short to the 
elbow, and trimmed with lace, 

There are many ladies who never wear anything 
but a black dress of an evening; this may be of silk 
handsomely trimmed with lace or only of itself. Of 
course a sombre toilet like this can be very much im- 
proved and lightened by the addition of white lace at 
the throat and wrists and gay colored flowers. Many 
dresses are made entirely of black lace with designs 
wrought upon them in fine cut jet beads; these are 
both elegant and costly, and are made up over 
black silk. Thread lace shawls can be utilized as 
overdresses, to be draped over a black or colored 
silk dress; and if the shawl is handsome, a very ele- 
gant dress can be made with the addition of a lace 
flounce as trimming for the underskirt and trimming 
upon the waist. We will describe another dress for 
a plain reception, and then close; it is of Indian 
cashmere, brocaded in old gold colored silk over a 
peacock-blue ground, and of plain peacock-blue 
cashmere, The skirt is deeply kilted round the bot- 
tom, The second skirt is formed of two very wide 
scarves—one of brocaded and one of plain cashmere, 
very prettily intersected in front and draped behind. 
The bodice isa casaguin of the brocaded cashmere, 
with a narrow square opening in front, filled up with 
shirrings of plain peacock-blue satin, and finished 
with a turned-down collar of brocade, This bodice 
forms an obtuse point in front and a postilion basque 
at the back; a narrow satin fluting shows below it, 
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FLEE AS A BIRD. 
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Mrs M. 8. B. DANA. 
Moderato espress. 





ee ‘ 
as a bird to your’moun - tain, 
will protect thee for-evy - - er, 


a> 


Go to the dlear flow - ing 
He will forsake thee, O 


Where you may wash and be clean; 
Shel - tered soten - der - ly there; 





Published in sheet form, price 30 cts., by WM. H. BONER & CoO., agts., 
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FLEE AS A BIRD. 











Fly, for th’aven-ger is near thee, Call and the Sa - viour wili 
Haste, then, the hours are fly | a 


Spend not the moments in 





hear -_ thee, . He on his bos - om_ will bear theé, ~~ 
sigh - ing, Cease from yoursor - row -and..¢ry -.+ ing, The 
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Lesa cs olnae 
-o- a 
Je Bis? ‘ __. Un poco ritenuto. 
5 rors .. p eh i os we saietiialiitentaliiads  Daoet 
Shae ewer Se —— is 
Thou who art wea - ry of. sin, oO thon who art wea - ry of 


@2 - viour will wipe ¢v.-’ry tear, The Sa - yiour will wipe ev ’- ’ry 
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